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FIELD NOTES. 


BY EDWARD ROWLAND SILL. 
Might one be healed from fevering thought, 
And only look, each night, 
On some plain work well wrought, 
Or if a man as right and true might be 
As a flower or tree! 
I would give up all the mind 
In the prim city’s hoard can find— 
House with its scrap-art bedight, 
Straightened manners of the street, 
Smooth-voiced society— 
If so the swiftness of the wind 
Might pass into my feet; 
If so the sweetness of the wheat 
Into my soul might pass, 
And the clear courage of the grass; 
If the lark caroled in my song, 
If one tithe of the faithfulness 
Of the bird-mother with her brood 
Into my selfish heart might press, 
And make me also instinct-good. 


Life is a game the soul can play 

With fewer pieces than men say. 

Only to grow as the grass grows, 

Prating not of joys or woes; 

To burn as the steady hearth-fire burns; 

To shine as the star can shine, 

Or only as the mote of dust that turns 

Darkling and twinkling in the beam of light 
divine. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


It is officially announced that no women 
will be accepted as nurses for Cuba, 6, 
W. Sternburg, the Surgeon-General of the 
United States Navy, says: “We have a 
Hospital Corps of trained men, whose 
duty it is to go with the troops in the 
field, and if we need additional assistance 
in Cuba or on the Gulf coast I shall accept 
only those who are immune to yellow 
fever, from having had the disease or 
passed through one or more epidemics. 
In case hospitals are established further 
North, we may require the help of trained 
women nurses, Many have volunteered. 
All applications are placed on file for fu- 
ture reference. A large number of patri- 
otic women, who have had no special 
training as nurses, have also volunteered. 
While I fully appreciate their motives, 
there is no probability that their services 
can be utilized.” 








A lecture on Rome, beautifully illus- 
trated by stereopticon, will be given by 
Miss Marie A. Molineux, at Perkins Hall, 
264 Boylston Street, on Thursday, May 12, 
at 7.45 P.M. Tickets, 50 cents, for sale at 
the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, 264 Boylston Street; also at the 
Woman Suffrage Headquarters, 3 Park 
Street, and at the door. The proceeds 
are for equal suffrage, and all suffragists 
are urged to attend. 

The National Suffrage Bazar, appointed 
to be held in Philadelphia next December, 
has been given up on account of the war. 








In Custer Co., Nebraska, Judge Sul- 
livan set aside a foreclosure sale as in- 
valid because one of the appraisers of the 
land was a woman. The land had been 
appraised, advertised, and sold by the 
sheriff, and one of the appraisers was 
Mrs. Blackman, a freeholder of the county. 
The law provides that land which is sold 
under foreclosure shall be appraised by 
“two disinterested resident freeholders.” 
Mrs. Blackman possessed the legal qualifi- 
cations, and was as able to determine the 
cash value of the land as any man who 


women in many of our largest cities, in- 
cluding Miss Garrett, of Baltimore, and 
the wife of the President of the United 
States. 

Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell has long since 
retired from active practice with a modest 
competence. She resides with her adopted 
daughter, Miss Kitty Barry, in Hastings, 
England, and is actively engaged in moral, 
medical, and hygienic reforms. Seldom 
have such great results been achieved in a 
single lifetime, from small beginnings, 
under almost insuperable obstacles. 
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could have been selected. The Custer 
Co. Republican remarks: 

We have no interest in the case. Per- 
sonally we like to see every advantage 
taken that the law provides to give the 
owners every possible chance to hold their 
land until they can finally pay off their 
mortgages. But as long as the law says 
“resident freeholders,”’ without regard to 
sex, we insist that women should not be 
deprived of their law-given rights simply 
because they are women. 

The real reason why the judge unjustly 
set aside Mrs. Blackman’s appraisement 
was not because she was a woman, but 
because the law of Nebraska denies her 
and all other women the right to vote, 
classing her with idiots, lunatics, and 
felons. Had she been a _ voter, no 
such decision would have been made. Has 
Mrs. Blackman all the rights she wants? 





THE FIRST WOMAN PHYSICIAN. 


ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, M. D. has 
the unique distinction of being the first 
regularly educated and accredited woman 
physician. The entrance of women into 
the profession with a legal diploma dates 
from her graduation at the Geneva Med- 
ical College, of New York, in the class of 
1848, After three years of successful 
post-graduate studies in Europe, she es- 
tablished herself in practice in New York 
City. In 1854, in connection with her 
younger sister, Dr. Emily Blackwell, who 
had followed her in medical study, a cer- 
tificate of incorporation for the New York 
Infirmary was secured,—the first and for 
many years the only beginnings of a wo- 
man’s hospital. Adverse public sentiment 
manifested itself for years in social and 
professional ostracism so complete that 
when she established herself in New York 
Dr. Blackwell was obliged to buy a house, 
because she found it impossible to rent 
respectable rooms. When, in 1857, the in- 
door department of the Infirmary was 
opened under the charge of Dr. Marie 
Zakrzewska as resident physician, many 
even of her friends feared that the little 
hospital would come to grief because 
‘‘women physicians could not manage the 
patients.” In 1862 these prejudices had 
been so far overcome that the aid of Dr. 
Blackwell was welcomed in organizing 
the Sanitary Commission, and many thous- 
and women are now respected and useful 
practitioners. A few years ago a success- 
ful movement was made to secure from 
the trustees, the admission of women as 
students in the proposed Medical School 
of Johns Hopkins University. The effort 
was seconded by committees of influential 


WOMEN AND WAR. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

It is a common claim made for women 
that, when they shall obtain their political 
rights, their influence at the ballot-box 
will make for a higher civilization. Peace, 
especially, it has been asserted, will feel 
the influence of their finer natures. As 
mothers understand better than all others 
the bereavemenfs and horrors of war, 
having to rear with infinite care and anx- 
iety the boys who are to be food for 
powder, it seems natural to suppose that 
they would set their faces like flint against 
this barbaric mode of settling international 
disputes. 

It is true that in the Civil War Northern 
mothers surrendered with resignation 
their best and dearest, because they felt 
that liberty was at stake. But, in the 
South, no men were fiercer for the war 
than were the women. Without the moral 
support of their Northern sisters, the 
delusion of duty to State and section an- 
swered the same purpose, and they gave 
their loved ones to the sacrifice with 
equal courage. Whatever justification 
each averred, the fact remains that no 
marked difference was discernible between 
the sexes when the appeal to arms was 
made, 

We have all felt that the Civil War 
closed the chapter of battles for this Re- 
public. Having had that dreadful ex- 
perience which results from all wars, 
whatever their motive, and having secured 
the unity of the country, we have fostered 
the belief that foreign war was impossible, 
because no nation would desire to attack 
us. The idea of our taking the part of 
the aggressor seemed beyond the reach 
of probability until the Venezuela mes- 
sage of President Cleveland developed the 
unsuspected savagery latent in the Ameri- 
can people. 

To-day we are engaged in a war with 
Spain. It was not entered upon delib- 
erately, with that forbearance and calm- 
ness which enable a nation to “invoke the 
considerate judgment of mankind’’ be- 
cause of the justice of the cause. Witha 
President averse to an armed conflict, 
confident that, if unhindered, he could 
accomplish without bloodshed all that 
was necessary to bring freedom and self- 
government to Cuba—in spite of the pro- 
test and warnings of the thinkers and 
writers who best represent the moral 
sense and judgment of the country—the 
conflict has been precipitated by means 
which history will record as a foul blot on 
our boasted national honor. The con- 








sequences of this hasty and delirious ac- 
tion no one can foresee, but that we have 
taken a momentous departure from prin- 
ciples that have heretofore governed our 
policy, opening the door for wars of selfish 
aggrandizement, is manifest to all. 

By reformers, especially, such a catas- 
trophe should be received with profound 
gravity and regret. The internal wrongs 
and outrages which they are striving to 
abolish are forgotten in this tumultuous 
solicitude for the diseased symptoms of a 
neighboring people. The old game which 
through all history has been played so 
often and successfully, is again essayed. 
Napoleon understood it, and when the 
sufferings of downtrodden France became 
intolerable, a foreign war would always 
turn away the attention of the people, 
The social conditions of the United States 
are desperate and intolerable. With what 
glee must those who profit by them, and 
who were beginning to tremble because 
the search-light of reform was revealing 
too plainly their hideous proportions, re- 
joice over this successful diversion! Under 
the shadow of war, abuses undisturbed 
grow like weeds. 

Where stand women at this hour? Mrs. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward is almost 
alone in her impassioned protest and 
entreaty. I pick up the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL of this week, and look in vain for a 
blast against the enormity we have just 
entered upon, which should stir all woman- 
hood to the depths. Not aword! Instead, 
two selections of verse that give a sanc- 
tion to the legalized murder the country 
is about to commit. 

Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln, so well-known to 
Bostonians for her charitable and philan. 
thropic labors, is the author of a poem in 
honor of the President, written for the 
Transcript and copied by the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL. Itis an incentive to war, and 
the chief ground suggested is the destruc. 
tion of the Maine. While allusion is made 
to the wrongs which Cuba suffers, the 
motive of the verses is to excite revenge 
for the loss of the great war vessel. 

Consider fora moment. Here is a woman 
whose soul was not long ago wrung be- 
cause the pauper women at Deer Island 
were without rocking-chairs, who now 
wants to see Spaniards slaughtered on a 
suspicion. She cannot even wait for evi- 
dence. She asks: 

‘*Why were our sailors slain 
On the ill-fated Maine ? 
Was this the work of Spain? 
If so, we fight again ; 
Peace means dishonor.” 

A reasonable man would say, ‘“‘Before 
we talk of fighting Spain, let us make 
sure that she is responsible for the calam- 
ity.’ Anex-parte commission, after care- 
ful investigation, failed utterly to sub- 
stantiate such suspicion. Spain herself 
disclaims earnestly and with expressions 
of horror such an imputation. Yet this 
impulsive woman (can it be with that in- 
tuition of the sex which needs not the 
slow aid of reason) demands: 

“Can we make terms with Spain? 
. Can we now turn again, 
Leaving our sunken Maine 
And those who manned her?” 

Even common and unphilanthropic men 
are more just than that. For weeks and 
weeks, during two long trials, has Bram, 
the accused murderer, with the prepon- 
derance of evidence against him, been at 
last saved from the gallows because a pos- 
sibility of mistake existed in the minds of 
some jurymen. What havoc a jury with 
minds prejudiced like Mrs. Lincoln’s would 
create! 

On the first page of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL isa poem, ‘‘The Flag Goes By,”’ 
copied from the Youth’s Companion, full 
of bombast and false sentiment. It exalts 
an emblem whose sole claim to respect is 
the justice of the cause it typifies. To 
salute a flag that incites men to cut each 
other’s throats because a naval ship that 
may have been blown up by accident, as 
many believe, or by an enemy of Spain, to 
throw suspicion on her, as others surmise, 
is to do an insensate and subservient 
thing. No national flag which stande for 
a wrong deserves or should receive any 
salutation of honor. ‘Hats off” only for 
the flag of humanity! 

These two selected poems, although 
accompanied by no comment, indicate an 
approval by the WomaAn’s JouRNAL of 
the sentiments expressed. It would be 
interesting to know whether the readers 
of the paper are in accord with this spirit, 
and whether, when women get the ballot, 
we are to abandon the hope that they will 
bring with it a desire to prevent the 
arbarism of war. 

WILLIAM LLoyD GARRISON. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss HELEN GovuLp has offered the 
Government $100,000 for the war. 

Mrs. Evetyn 8S. Tome has just been 
elected president of the Cecil National 
Bank of Port Deposit, Md., to succeed her 
late husband, Jacob Tome, the philan- 
thropist. 

Miss AMERICAN, chairman of the Vaca- 
tion Schools Committee of the Women's 
Clubs of Chicago, has just finished a suc- 
cessful campaign for city playgrounds for 
the children. 

Mrs. JOSEPHINE SHAW LOWELL urges 
married men not to volunteer. She says 
that later, if they should be needed, it 
will be their duty to go; but at present 
there are more than enough unmarried 
men in the militia to meet all require- 
ments, 

Miss SarAu H. Hunt, of Salem, State 
regent of the Massachusetts Society of the 
Daughters of the Revolution, has officially 
tendered to Gov. Wolcott the services of 
the association, in any way in which 
women can help, either by nursing, rais- 
ing money, or caring for the families of 
soldiers and sailors in active service. 


“MOTHER” pD’ARCAMBAL, the founder 
of the Detroit Home of Industry, who has 
just celebrated her 75th birthday, has 
worked among the criminal classes all her 
life, and when the plans for the home 
were first made, a prisoner under life-sen- 
tence made the first contribution by giv- 
ing everything he had in the world—one 
cent. 

Mrs. ALIcE Ives BreEpD has visited 
Hong Kong, Shanghai, and other points 
on the Chinese coast, and is now in Japan. 
She recently attended the Emperor’s gar- 
den party and the Cherry Blossom Festi- 
val at Tokio, and then went on to Kyoto 
to see the flower festival there. Many ac- 
quaintances seem to be living in Yoko- 
hama, and have given her and Mrs, Mack 
lunches and receptions. 

Miss Storey, a sister of Moorfield Storey, 
addressed a remonstrant meeting in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., this week, on ‘‘Democracy.”’ 
John Graham Brooks says that he has 
examined the arguments of the remon- 
strants against woman suffrage, and that 
three-fourths of them are arguments 
against democracy. It would be interest- 
ing to know how Miss Story treated the 
subject, with Democracy for her text. 


Miss Annie S. Peck gave her illustrated 
lecture on Mexico before the National 
Geographical Society of Washington a 
few days ago. It is the third time she has 
been invited to lecture before this body. 
The audience was the largest that has 
attended any meeting of the Society since 
Miss Peck last lectured there, more than 
a year ago. Sefior Romero, the Mexican 
Minister, was present, and pronounced it 
the best lecture on Mexico he had ever 
heard. Miss Peck is now ready to make 
engagements for the coming season. Her 
address is 34 East 58th Street, New York 
City. 

Mrs. Lizzie GoopMAN lately walked 
four hundred miles, from Memphis, Tenn., 
to St. Louis, Mo., carrying in her arms 
her crippled five-year-old son. Her hus- 
band had died in poverty, and her grand- 
uncle, a farmer living near St. Louis, 
offered to give her and the child a home. 
The soles were worn off her shoes long 
before she reached the end of her journey, 
but the farmers all along the road were 
kind to her, giving her food and a night’s 
lodging whenever she asked for it. In 
St. Louis some compassionate women sup- 
plied her with shoes, and she set out 
courageously to walk the few remaining 
miles to her uncle’s home in Baden. 

Mrs. HARLAN I. Smirn, of New York 
City, will accompany the expedition sent 
to Vancouver Island to study Indians by 
the American Museum of Natural History. 
Her husband is the leader of the expedi- 
tion. Mrs. Smith intends to join in the 
work, and Mr. Smith said to a New York 
reporter that her assistance would be in- 
valuable to him. ‘She will be able to 
find out a great many things that I could 
not,” he said, ‘‘and in much less time, for 
she can get acquainted with the squaws 
and gain the confidence of the people in a 
way that would be impossible for a man.”’ 
Mr. Smith made light of the supposed 
hardships. ‘‘We shall, no doubt, be 
rained on frequently,” he said, ‘‘but we 
shall not take cold.” Mrs. Smith has 
already made some investigations among 
the Ojibway Indians, so that the work is 
not new to her. The party will reach 
Vancouver about May 1. 
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RAISING > PANISH CHESTNUTS. 

The report of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Agriculture suggests a new in- 
dustry. Many a farmer's wite might make 
it pay, carrying it on side by side with 
her ordinary work: 

Almost all the chestnuts sold in our 
cities are of the large kinds which we 
collectively call Spanish chestnuts, Most 
of them are imported. Is there any rea- 
son why they should be? Rather, is there 
not every reason Why they should not be? 
Already a well-established market exists 
for more than we produce. There is every 
reason to think that the demand for fine 
chestnuts would increase as it has for fine 
grapes, fine oranges, and fine mushrooms. 
Increase in demand comes with improve- 
ment in quality. Prices fall to such an 
extent that what at first is considered as a 
luxury comes later to be regarded as a 
food. 

These remarks are suggested by a re- 
cent visit to the ‘chestnut orchard” of 
Mr. Henry M. Engle, on the hillside which, 
from across the Susquehanna, fronts the 
town of Marietta. Any ordinary agricul- 
tural operations there are out of the ques- 
tion. Mr. Engle found the rocky slope 
covered with a growth of thrifty chestnut 
trees. These he cut down and allowed 
sprouts to arise from the stump. When 
the sprouts were a year old, into the best 
of them he placed grafts from the Para- 
gon chestnut, his object being to graft a 
whole head of the sprout at one time. Of 
course this implied keeping down all 
lateral branches below the graft, which 
was usually inserted at two to four feet 
from the ground. Mr. Engle has, I believe, 
employed both whip and cleft grafting, 
but prefers the former. His methods in- 
volve no departure from rules well known 
and long practised, except perhaps a little 
more care. The percentage of successful 
yrafts will probably be somewhat smaller 
than on the ordinary fruit trees. 

The rapidity of a graft on a sprout from 
a well-established root is amazing. Fuller, 
in “The Nut Culturist,’’ page 79, speaks 
of such a graft (under his observation) 
which made during the first season a 
length of sixty-five feet when the main 
stem and the lateral branches were 
counted. It all came from a single bud, 

A diameter of four inches is no unusual 
thickness for a Paragon graft of as many 
years on a thrifty sprout. In that time it 
may be expected to be in good bearing. 
Professor Heiges reports that when he 
visited the chestnut orchard of Mr. Engle, 
“trees grafted two years had as high as 
thirty-five buds, averaging three chest- 
nuts per burr. Trees grafted four years 
had upward of 500 burrs, by actual count.” 
This was on ground capable of produc- 
ing no other crop. 

When the chestnut timber has been cut 
and the sprouts started which are to pro- 
duce such acrop of nuts, if a notice be 
given to the county commissioners, with- 
in one year of the date of clearing, of an 
intention to reforest the land, the owner 
is entitled to a small State bounty for 
each acre. (See Pamphlet Laws, page 287; 
see also Report of Department of Agricul- 
ture, Part IL., 1895, Forestry, page 28.) 

The price of such nuts as the Paragon 
chestnut will of course vary for each sea- 
son. Last November, the writer paid for 
half a bushel at the rate of seven and one- 
half dollars a bushel. 

It may be doubted whether it is best to 
attempt growing chestnuts for market on 
this plan—that is, on the forestry basis. 
Will one not obtain a larger yield of large, 
sound fruit if the trees be isolated (or at 
least not in close clumps) and the ground 
beneath them kept clear of leaves and 
underbrush? Such trees are less infested 
by fruit-destroying insects than those in 
forests, and where the ground can be kept 
clear of underbrush one has a better 
chance of destroying a large percentage of 
worms which would become the insect 
parents of the following year’s worms. 

It might be made even more profitable 
to raise chestnut-trees from the seed and 
graft them with the variety we desire to 
raise, and allow these trees to stand where 
they had room to spread and where they 
could be under our immediate care. The 
yield of some such mature trees is fabu- 
lous. I have in mind one tree, about 
seventy years old, still in its prime, with 
many years apparently ahead of it, which 
in one season bore thirty-six dollars’ worth 
of fruit, besides what was used by the 
family of the owner. 








te 
THEODURE STANTON IN PARIS. 


Mr. Theodore Stanton, a son of Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, lately gave a reception at 
his residence in Paris, 9 Rue Bassano, in 
honor of Mr. Cridler, Special Commis- 
sioner from America for the Exhibition of 
1900. The reception was attended by a 
number of distinguished persons belong- 
ing to the American Colony in Paris. 

The French and English Gazette and 
American Advertiser, of Paris, says: 

Mr. Theodore Stanton has for many 
years contributed valuable literary and 
artistic articles to the principal journals 
of the United States, especially to The 
Critic and The Nation. He married a 
French lady, who speaks English admi- 
rably, and does the honors of her establish- 
ment in the most genial style. Mrs, Stan- 
ton possesses a fine chiteau in the depart- 
ment of Tarn; and the husband and wife 
are both fervent devotees of the bicycle. 

Mr. Stanton has always been a strong 
advocate of woman suffrage, and pub- 
lished a few years ago a valuable book 
entitled, “‘The Woman Question in Eu- 
rope.’ He is in perfect sympathy with 
his mother on this point. Speaking of 
him in her autobiography, she says: ‘To 


have a son interested in the question to 
which I have devoted my life, is a source 


| of intense satisfaction. To say that [ have 
realized in him all I could desire, is the 
| highest praise a fond mother can give.” 








OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 


The Young Ladies’ Auxiliary of the | 


| Philadelphia Health Protective Associa- 
| tion is a great help to the older members. 
| They assist in the receptions and in the 
| hospital fund work. 

| The society young women of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., have for three years given 
a successful bench show, and their third 
annual exhibition, which closed last Fri- 
day, cleared about $1,000. The young 
women who planned these popular shows 
call themselves the Butterfly Bench Show 
Association of Grand Rapids, and they 
apply their profits to maintaining a free 
bed in a hospital, and assisting the sick 
poor of their city. 

The young women students at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan have taken a stand 
against smoking in the corridors of the 
building or on the campus. They say 
they are obliged to pass through crowds 
of male students, nearly all of them puffing 
out great clouds of nauseating cigarette 
smoke. The fumes saturate both corri- 
dors and recitation-rooms and make many 
of the girls feel sick. 

Instruction in dressing and bandaging a 
cut, bruise or broken bone constitutes a 
special branch of study in many private 
schools for girls, and occasionally ar- 
rangements are made by the teachers to 
take a limited number of pupils into the 
hospitals, to observe the work of the 
skilled surgeons and nurses. In most 
cases the hospital authorities and atten- 
dants have taken special pains to aid the 
ambitious schoolgirls in acquiring the 
knowledge necessary to fit them for emer- 
gency service. With some young women 
the handling of splints and bandages has 
almost become a fad. The sale of band- 
age rolls in the pharmacies and in some 
of the department stores has increased 
perceptibly since so many of the city 
schools have added ‘‘emergency service” 
instruction to their other departments 

A young woman in Chicago supports 
herself by taking care of other people’s 
birds and flowers. She goes daily from 
house to house, feeding and watering pet 
birds and cleaning their cages. She then 
turns her attention to the plants and win- 
dow boxes, cleansing leaves and giving a 
dose of fertilizer when needed, and in 
other ways keeping her feathered and 
floral patients in excellent condition. 
>_>? 


EARNING AN EDUCATION. 


Girls who thirst for an education are 
fertile in devising means to get it. A 
writer in the Household Realm describes 
some of the ways. 

One young woman who was determined 
to enter college last year learned to dress 
hair, and has paid her entire expenses 
shampooing and dressing ladies’ hair. 
Her profession has been a source of ben- 
efit to the other young lady students as 
well as to herself, as many a one has pat- 
ronized this young hair-dresser to help 
her get along, and thereby has had her 
own hair cleansed and strengthened by 
the small outlay of twenty-five cents. 

Another girl packs trunks. The novice 
would wonder how a young woman could 
find trunks enough to pack to pay her 
way through college. It is simple enough, 
when one knows where the trunk-packing 
is to be had. In the college referred to 
there are about thirty Fraternity houses, 
including those of both young men and 
women. Every week, and almost every 
day, these Fraternities entertain guests. 
If the event is some annual ball or ban- 
quet, the lady guests, who are the sisters 
and mothers and sweethearts of the young 
men students living at the Fraternity 
houses, will have two or three trunks 
apiece containing elegant party and din- 
ner gowns that must be packed with care. 
To the lady of means it is much easier to 
give a young woman who is a “profes- 
sional”’ a dollar to pack her trunk than to 
attempt to fold and arrange all that silk 
and finery herself the day after a ball. 
And so it happens that, in the long list of 
social affairs that are held in college life 
throughout the year, there are trunks 
enough to pack to keep one young woman 
busy in her odd hours, and afford her an 
income sufficient to defray current ex- 
penses. 











A HOME VIOLET-BED. 


Apropos of the violet vogue, many wom- 
en are raising their own violets now-a- 
days. All that is needed is a sunny spot 
of ground, a frame as large or small as 
you choose, and an amount of time and 
care which, as compared with the result, 
is astonishingly small. The expense, too, 
of maintaining one’s own violet-bed is 
very slight. Ever so little knowledge of 
flower culture goes a long way, coupled, 
of course, with the natural love for grow 
ing things that gives them a cherished as 
well as a nourished look. Some few city 
yards boast their violet-beds, but not 








many. It is in the suburbs that the habit 
started, and it is in the suburbs that it 
has grown to such popular proportions. 
It is because of it that so many of the 
suburbanites who flock into the city daily 
are never without ther breast-knot of 
freshest violets. Every woman her own 
violet-gardener means not only the direct 
delights of plenty of tlowers to wear and 
to send to one’s friends, but the indirect 
benefits of out-door exercise and a whole- 
some outlet for surplus energy. To the 
average woman luxury is best expressed 
in two ways—a nap, whenever she needs 
it, and cut flowers, whether she needs 
them or not. The home violet-bed has 
done much to bring this latter luxury 
within close range.—Harper’s Bazar. 
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WOMEN IN RELATION TO GOVERNMENT. 


The Washington Literary Society is a 
club embracing many of the most distin- 
guished members of that cosmopolitan 
city. It has had a continuous and brilliant 
existence for about twenty-five years. 
Justice Brewer is the president. At the last 
meeting, .Mr. George R. Stetson read a 
paper on “Some Fallacies of Social Sci- 
ence,’ in the course of which he spoke 
on women in their relation to the govern- 
ment. He said: 


A companion to the fallacious belief in 
the perfection of our representative sys- 
tem, is the greater fallacy that men only 
can govern, a fallacy which the masculine 
member of every well-regulated house- 
hold will at once heartily, if not willingly, 
recognize. 

If woman is the conservative and pre- 
serving factor in the family, she can be 
equally so in the State. Excellent nega- 
tive testimony as to the general belief in 
this proposition is furnished in the char- 
acter of the opposition to its recognition. 
A leading Boston journal asserted that, 
‘if it had not been for the liquor-trade 
influence in the Massachusetts Senate in 
1894, there is little doubt but a majority 
would have declared in favor of the 
woman suffrage bill.”” Wherever she has 
had the opportunity, in Canada or in the 
United States, woman has declared her- 
self the uncompromising advocate of 
moral purity in the individual, in the 
community and in the State. Mr. Hoyt, 
the government appointee, and an un- 
prejudiced Governor of Wyoming in 1882, 
declared that ‘‘under female influence we 
have better laws, better officers, better 
institutions, better morals and a better 
social condition generally.” 

For many years municipal suffrage has 
been the privilege of unmarried women 
householders in England, where also they 
have possessed the right to vote at vestry 
meetings of the established church for 
centuries, and have never been known to 
abuse it. At this moment women have 
school suffrage in seventeen States and 
Territories, municipal suffrage in Kansas, 
bond suffrage in Iowa and full suffrage in 
four States. 

It is at least a cause for congratulation 
that the English-speaking races have so 
far progressed that the public honors and 
awards for distinguished services rendered 
to humanity, society and the State are no 
longer a monopoly of thie masculine sex. 





LOUISIANA WOMEN CONGRATULATED. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The right of women to vote upon all 
questions of taxation, conceded by the 
late Constitutional Convention of Louisi- 
ana, is a subject of sincere gratulation to 
all friends of equal rights. It is not only 
an important step toward justice to women 
financially, but more important still in 
promoting the advancement of their sex. 

The laws of Louisiana were founded on 
the Franco-Spanish, or Napoleonic Code, 
just as those of the Northern States were 
upon the English Common Law. The 
Louisiana law effaced the wife as entirely 
as did the Common Law, but it was far 
more liberal to the widow, giving her 
absolutely one-half of the property, both 
real and personal, instead of the life use 
only of one-third, as was the law in a ma- 
jority of the other States. Louisiana made 
women perpetual minors in even more 
respects than did New England, for no 
woman there was eligible as a witness to 
wills, or to any notarial act. 

But the greater liberality of Louisiana 
law to the widow in the distribution of the 
estate tends to make women owners of 
taxable property more numerous than 
elsewhere; hence this new amendment is 
of more extensive value. Had this law 
required women to register as voters it 
would have tended to impress more fully 
upon the public mind that women have, 
in fact, become a part of the body politic. 
But the idea of woman as a nonentity in 
public affairs is so ingrained in society 
that her right to a voice in questions of 
taxation will with difficulty be tolerated, 
and it is quite possible that an effort will 
be made through the courts to make the 
law nugatory. 

The specious gallantry of many men 
does not extend to material interests, but 
exhausts itself in polite courtesy. Wom- 
en, without the influence of masculine 
friends as voters, are quite as likely to be 
financially discriminated against, accord- 
ing to my experience, as in other parts of 
our country. The board for equalizing 
taxes in one parish, certainly, each year, 





adds fifty per cent. to the assessor’s ap- 
praisement of one widow’s property. 

When the constitution of Louisiana, 
lately amended, was framed in 1879, we 
made an earnest effort to have it recognize 
the political rights of women. It made 
women eligible to all school offices. That 
was all it granted us. But all school 
officers were appointed by the Governor, 
and none applied until, in 1885, a demand 
was made upon Gov. McEnery to appoint 
a woman on the school board of New 
Orleans; and he declared the law inopera- 
tive, on the fallacious ground that a mar- 
ried woman could not serve, as the hus- 
band’s control was paramount, and he 
would in fact be the officer. Thus, as in 
many other cases, the infliction of one 
wrong was made the ground for imposing 
another. 

Therefore, while I fear that through a 
decision of the courts, or by some chi- 
canery in the administering of the law, 
this provision may be made inoperative, 
yet the making of ita part of the consti- 
tution is a glorious promise of the future. 

EmILy P. CoLuins. 

Hartford, Conn., April 19, 1898. 





JUVENILE CRIMES AND CURFEW CHIMES. 


Three hundred towns and cities of the 
United States, moved by more than three 
hundred tragedies of juvenile crime, have 
recently ordained that children shall come 
home at night at the signal of a so-called 
curfew bell, at eight o’clock in winter; at 
nine insummer, The ancient curfew ap- 
plied to old and young alike; the modern 
curfew has only the poetic resemblance of 
being an evening bell. 

Government is the coiperative act of 
parents, who act together in cities and 
villages. Nowhere can curfew be estab- 
lished except at the request of parents 
expressed in ballots. The law no more 
interferes with parental rights and per- 
sonal liberty than laws on compulsory 
education and child labor. The school 
and the curfew bell are equally justified 
as safeguards of public morals. Laws 
forbidding the sale of liquors and tobacco 
and corrupt literature to minors have 
long since illustrated the duty of the State 
to immature youth. Gladstone says that 
it is the purpose of law to make it as hard 
as possible to do wrong and as easy as 
possible to do right. No intelligent view 
of personal liberty justifies turning infants 
loose to play with poisons and razors. 
The most inspiring watchword of reform 
is, ‘* Give the boys a chance!” 

The testimony of cities which have 
tried the curfew is uniformly favorable. 
The law has not destroyed civil liberty, 
nor promoted communism; it has not 
proved difficult of enforcement, and has 
been well observed. It has checked hood- 
lumism. A chief of police who opposed 
the ordinance at first repented as he heard 
the steady patter of little feet, homeward 
bound, passing his office door, at each 
ringing of the bell. 

When the city of Lincoln, Neb., had 
been under a curfew law two years, Mayor 
Graham wrote: 

The results of the ordinance in reduc- 
ing crime were a complete surprise. 
There has been a decided improvement, so- 
cially and morally, of the youth, and a 
pecuniary saving from the falling off in 
the number of arrests. This seems to be 
a more proper way of reducing crime 
eg youths of the cities of the coun- 

ry. 

The chief of police of Omaha, after a 
similar trial, said: 

We have had no occasion to make any 
arrests under its provision since it has 
been in force. When 9 o’clock comes the 
children make it a point to go home. It 
is now an easy matter for parents to en- 
force home rules. 

Mayor MacVickar, 
writes: 

We consider the curfew ordinance a 
very wise law, and wonder now how we 
ever got along without such a regulating 
ordinance. ... The signal is respected 
by all classes. 

Similar testimonials might be quoted 
from Yankton, S. Dak.; Denver, Kansas 
City, Leavenworth, and many smaller 
towns. 

The best curfew law is the Ontario Act 
given below. The matter comes fully 
within local police powers in American 
towns and cities, though suitable also for 
State legislation. 

Finally, we suggest that wherever there 
is a chime of bells, they should be used to 
ring out as the curfew call: 


“Home, home, sweet, sweet home, 
Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like 
home.”’ 

(1) Any child so found after the time 
appointed shall be liable to be warned by 
any constable or peace officer to go home, 
and if after such warning the child shall 
be found loitering on the streets, such 
child may be taken by such constable to 
its home. 

(2) Any parent or guardian may be 
summoned for permitting his child to 
habitually break said by-law, after having 
been warned in writing, and may be fined 
for the first offence $1, without costs, and 
for the second offence $2, and for a third, 
or any subsequent offence, $5. 


of Des Moines, 





(3) Be it ordained by the city council 
of that it shall be unlawful for any 
child or children under the age of sixteen 
years to be loitering on the streets or else- 
where out of doors in this city in the 
night season after the hour of 9 o’clock 
P. M., unless accompanied by parent or 
other adult guardian, or bearing a newly 
written, signed, and dated statement from 
such parent, or guardian that he is on an 
emergency errand. 

THE ELDER BROTHER. 

The journals are teeming with words of 
counsel for the elder sister. Her duties 
are explained in minute detail. Her re- 
sponsibilities are told and retold. She is 
admonished against neglecting any oppor- 
tunity for helpfulness towards a member 
of the household: she is urged to culti- 
vate all the cardinal virtues that she may 
make her life a shining light to her broth- 
ers, and she is furnished a vivid picture 
of the awfulness of failure to exert the 
right influence. 

All this is well. The elder sister isa 
powerful force in the home, where she 
may work much good or much ill. But 
should there not be more said concerning 
the relations of the elder brother with 
the home? Are his responsibilities therein 
small while those of his sister are great, 
and has he important duties only in the 
world outside of home, that so little, in 
comparison, is written for him? 

The hard problem that puzzles the 
brain of the young student is an oppor- 
tunity as great for the elder brother as it 
is for the elder sister. The possibilities 
of driving dullness away from the dinner- 
table by a series of anecdotes, or of 
introducing into the sitting-room a thirst 
for information by a skilful bringing in 
of current topics, is no less for the 
young man than it is for the young wo- 
man. The privilege of being eyes for the 
father, or of serving as hands for the 
mother, is one which the son as well as 
the daughter should be eager to grasp. 
The entertainment of guests, the amuse- 
ment of children, the interest in house- 
hold order, the care for family comfort, 
should not be considered beneath the at- 
tention of the boy or man fortunate 
enough to possess a home. There are 
manifold ways in which the son and 
brother may make his presence felt asa 
blessing, and he himself suffers loss if he 
fails in the considerate and _ helpful 
thought, word, or act. 

The qualities of mind and heart which 
reap for the conscientious elder sister a 
harvest of affection, are not unappreciated 
when they appear in the brother. Quick- 
ness of intellect, a sense of the value of 
humor, willingness, thoughtfulness, gen- 
tleness, have room for action in the home, 
whether they belong to the one or to the 
other. The sister can do very much for 
the brother. The brother can do as much 
for the sister if he will.—Central Chris- 
tian Advocate. 
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THE MEN FORGOT TO VOTE. 


La Crosse, the second city of Wisconsin, 
played a joke on herself, and as a result of 
it did not participate in the election of a 
judge to the Supreme bench. There was 
no other candidate to vote for and no other 
issue to settle, and with the Spanish war 
scare and the excitement of raising regi- 
ments, the judicial election was entirely 
forgotten. When it was discovered that 
the election booths had not been erected, 
it was too late to undertake the work. 
The city saved about $1,500 by its forget- 
fulness; but imagine the comments if all 
the women, instead of all the men, had 
forgotten that it was election day! 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


TENNYSON’S DEBT TO ENVIRONMENT. By 
William G. Ward. Boston: Roberts 
Bros. 1898. Price, 50 cents. 


This is a study of Tennyson’s England, 
as an introduction to his poems. It de- 
scribes the man and his point of view as 
affected by “the influences of nature, the 
inspirations of romance, the discipline of 
sorrow, the rewards of success, the contact 
with world ideas, the environment of the 
sea, and the company of the immortals.” 
Studies of his minor poems, of In Memo- 
riam, and of the Idylls of the King, are 
followed by a short chronology and bibli- 
ography. The book is simple, thoughtful, 
and appreciative; of great value to lovers 
of Tennyson, and how few there are among 
English and American readers who dv 
not love his poetry, the most finished and 
melodious in the language! H. B. B. 


THE CRUEL SIDE oF WAR WITH THE 
ARMY OF THE Potomac, By Katharine 
Prescott Wormeley. Boston: 189s. 
Price, $1.25. 


This volume is a republication of letters 
written to her friends at home by the 
author in 1862 from the headquarters of 
the U. S. Sanitary Commission, during the 
Peninsular campaign in Virginia, They 
cover a period of three months; and are a 
personal narrative of events as they trans- 
pired from day to day. It contains much 
of interest, and more that is trivial and 
unimportant. Just at this time, when 4 
new Sanitary Commission will have to be 
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pe pen the letters are suggestive, and 
will be read with interest by women who 
may feel disposed to volunteer as army 
nurses. But campaigning in Virginia will 
seem tame in contrast with similar work 
in the tropics, so far from the base of 
supplies, and in a country where climate, 
language, habits, and race are all so for- 
eign and uncongenial. It seems like a 
dream to remember that thirty-six years 
have elapsed since these letters were writ- 
ten, that almost every one named in them 
has passed away, and that even the lively 
and cheerful narrator is no longer young. 
What a contrast between the United 
States of 1862 rent by civil war, and the 
United States of 1898 sending out its fleets 
and armies to intervene in foreign terri- 
tories! H. B. B. 


SAMANTHA AMONG THE BRETHREN, Or, 
The Upholdin’ of the Meetin’-House. 
By Josiah Allen’s Wife (Marietta Hol- 
ley), with Illustrations. Springfield, 
O.: Mast, Crowell & Kirkpatrick. Paper. 
1897. 

SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA, or Racing 
after Fashion. By Josiah Allen’s Wife. 
Same Publishers. 


These dialect narratives are lively and 
amusing. They would be much more at- 
tractive if the illustrations were not so 
coarse and disagreeable. To make char- 
acters interesting there must be about 
them some suggestion of grace or beauty. 
There is no reason why poor Samantha 
and all her friends and neighbors should 
be represented as hideous. We imagine 
these simple village folks with frank, 
honest, kindly faces, and we hope that in 
future editions they may be so depicted. 
Pickwick and Sam Weller and Winkle and 
Tupman and the lady in yellow curl-papers 
were sketched with fun that was not 
displeasing, and that fact added greatly to 
Dickens’s popularity. H. B. B. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rece 
ognized by the lass. Med. Society. 

Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner: 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Sept. 29, 1897. 
For further information or catalogues, addres: 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENEKA: 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, N. College Ave. 
and 21st St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 


The Forty-eighth Annual Session opens Sept. 
h, 1897._ A four years’ graded course of Lectures 
uizzes, Bacteriological Laboratory and Clinical 
work, offers superior advantages. Students are ad- 
mitted to the clinics of city hospitals. 
Address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


THROAT AND LUNGS. 


A. P, Lighthill, M.D, 


Can be consulted at his office 


601 BOYLSTON STREET, 


Daily from 8 to 1, Sundays from 11 to 1. 


Dr. Lighthill's specialty embraces the cure of 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION IN ITS EARLY 
STAGES, THROAT AFFECTIONS, CATARRH, 
DEAFNESS, AND DISCHARGES FROM THE 
EAR. CONSULTATION FREE. 


SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


‘* An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ 10c. 

‘* The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 

‘*To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado, Mo. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 

kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 
Leaflet Department, M. W. S. A., 3 Park St., 
Boston, Mass. 

















NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the cit 
geeeke and Longwood. Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Bos on 


TELEPHONE No. 157°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 





HOOSAC 
ITCHBURG RAILROAD Tone: 
ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS, 

Leave Boston for Troy, Atheny, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. M. Accommo- 
dation for Troy and Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; 
sleeping cars for Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00. 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.50, 3.05, 15.10, t7.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at west Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agt. 

Nov. 15, 1897. 


Time is Money 
* SAVE IT & 


=== §Y TAXING Thi 


Union Pacific. 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE 


‘¢ The Overland Limited.’’ 








Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to Denver, 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 











All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 


AND 


STEAM HEAT. 
Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 


R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York City 

















E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen'l Pass. & Ticket Ageni 
OMAHA, NEB. 


IN WINTER 


TAKE THE 


NORWICH LINE 


INSIDE ROUTE. 


BOSTON, MASS., 
WORCESTER, as 
GARDNER, " 
WINCHENDON, « 


KEENE, N. H., 
NASHUA, “ 
MANCHESTER, x 
CONCORD, “ 


and New York. 


Train leaves Boston, Kneeland Street 
Station, New England R. R., 7.02 P. M. 
Train leaves Worcester, Union Station, 
New England R. R., 8.00 P. M., (Week 
Days Only), connecting at New London 
with steamer ‘‘ City of Lowell” or “‘ City 
of Worcester,” due New York Pier, 40 
North River 7.00 A. M. 

Staterooms $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00. 
Cabin berths free. Meals a 14 carte. 


Tickets via Norwich Line are on 
sale at all principal ticket offices. 


Ask the ticket agent for information. 


A. R. BABCOCK,Gen’! Passr Agt., Boston. 


Cc t 
SHORTHAN D Rerst's Stool, Corning. N.Y 








$100 REWARD, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is Catarrh. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure known to the medical fraternity. 
Catarrh, being a constitutional disease, 
requires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundation of the disease, and giving 
the patient strength by building up the 
constitution and assisting nature in doing 
its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers, that they 
offer One Hundred Dollars for any case 
that it fails to cure. Send for list of 
testimonials. Address, 

F. J. Cuenry & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


OUR JUNIORS. 





[Special premium to the Junior readers of 
the Woman’s JourNAL. The closing volume 
of the famous series of the ‘‘Five Little Pep- 
per Books,”’ by Margaret Sidney, is the story 
of Phronsie, recently published. This book, 
or any other one of the series, will be given 
for a club of 2 new subscribers at $2.00 each. 
The entire set of four volumes—‘‘Five Little 
Peppers and How they Grew,”’ ‘‘Five Littie 
Peppers Midway,” “Five Little Peppers 
Grown Up,” and “Phronsie Pepper’—will 
be given for a club of 7 new subscribers at 
$1.50 each. Price of each volume, $1.50.) 

title 


THE SCHOOLHOUSE FLAG. 











BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 





How beautiful it blows 

Over the roofs so high, 
With stripes like the heart of the rose, 
And stars as white as the snows, 

On the background of freedom’s sky! 


Flag that the children love; 

Flag that their hands have wrought, 
And spread to the sun above, 

And blest in their childish thought— 
Every flash of its bars, 
Every gleam of its stars, 

Kindles the patriot love afresh— 
All the lives for it lost, 
Every tear that it cost, 

Woven into its silken mesh. 


Spread it, O hand of youth— 
Symbol of loftiest truth, 
Splendor of conquering might— 
Spread it from learning’s height! 
So shall it be unfurled 

Over the widest world 

And waken beyond the sea 
Republics that are to be. 


NAN’S SYMPATHY BUREAU. 


BY ADELBERT F. 





CALDWELL. 


Nan was in the cozy sitting-room, her 
rosy face resting in her hands, watching 
the bright tongues of flame in the cheer- 
ful fireplace, now darting up in spiral 
beauty, only to fade away again in a tiny 
volume of smoke. 

“I’m just like them!’ she exclaimed, 
slowly. ‘I try to do something to be 
useful, and— well, I’m just like you, little 
flames; somehow I can never accomplish 
anything.” 

The last was said aloud, and as Nan 
threw back her curls she noticed Grandma 
Allen standing in the doorway. 

“Tut! tut! my little girl,’ reproved 
grandma, gently; “if we do the best we 
can, we are not the ones to measure the 
good we do—we can’t!” 

“I—_-suppose—so,”’ said Nan, slowly, 
‘*but then, what can a girl no older than I 
do? If { had money, I might establish 
reading-rooms for the poor, or lunch 
stores where poor working-girls can get a 
nice warm lunch without paying anything 
for it, or something else really worth do- 
ing; but, grandma, it takes means, and all 
that I have in the world would hardly 
buy one magazine, or a single plate of 
doughnuts.” 

“Never mind, child, there are things 
you can do just as worthy as those you 
mention—things, too, that perhaps nobody 
else could possibly do.” ; 

Just then the warning bell rang, and 
with a good-by kiss Nan gathered up her 
books and hurried away to school. 

All the morning she kept thinking of 
grandma’s remark: “Things that perhaps 
nobody else could possibly do.” 

“IT wonder what they can be,” and Nan 
rested her serions little face in her hands 
with her elbows on the desk. 

As she was standing near the cloak- 

room door, at recess, she overheard Maud 
Atkins refer to Beth Johnson’s grief at 
her mother’s death. 
“T pity her,’ said Maud, “but I don’t 
feel that I can do anything for her; she’s 
not of our set. Her mother has done our 
washing for years, you see—that’s how I 
happened to know of her.” 

Nan turned, and as she did so she saw 
Beth, who hadn’t left her seat at recess, 
with a mournfully pinched face, fondly 
regarding a tiny plain gold ring, worn 
dangerously thin. 

“Her mother’s,” thought Nan. 

Quietly slipping to her side, Nan took 
one little hand in hers, and when the girls 








came back to their seats at the ringing of 
the bell, Beth’s face wore its first smile 
since her mother’s death. 

All the remainder of the session Nan 
felt happy. “I guess it’s what grandma 
meant,’’ she thought. 

The next day, and the next, she found 
some little way to help, all unconsciously, 
somebody about her. The old colored 
janitor felt pleased all day long at the 
smile with which she greeted him as she 
passed him in the entry. 

‘Bless her, honey ehil’—she’s a sunshine 
ray fo’ sure,”” he murmured, as he closed 
the door behind her. 

Miss Norcross, the teacher, as Nan took 
her hand and bade her a pleasant good- 
night, felt the cares of the day grow 
lighter, and her work less irksome. 

“T tell you, Nan,” said her brother Ted 
one morning, as she whispered to him not 
to mind the weather, for another day 
would surely come in which he could try 
his new bicycle, “you do a fellow good 
just by your sympathy. I'd advise you, 
little sister, to put out your card—‘Sym- 
pathy Bureau; Conducted by Nan Arm- 
strong, who is always ready to sympathize 
with any one in trouble. Office hours, 
from morning to bedtime.’ And as for 
pay—”’ 

**Pay! Oh, Ted!” interrupted Nan, smil- 
ing, “that comes without asking. Ever 
since I’ve tried to be kind and helpful to 
others’’— 

“You've found,” broke in Grandma 
Allen, “a joyful contented little self all 
the time—and that there are some things 
that nobody else could possibly do!’ 

“Yes; and what you said, grandma 
dear, led me to find out what they are.” 
said Nan, sweetly, giving grandma a love 
kiss as she spoke.—Zion’s Herald. 





HUMOROUS. 


“Be kind enough to give me the dic- 
tionary,”’ said a new candidate, haughtily. 
“This is libel! One of these wretched 
momegpeene has been calling me a forensic 
ig t,”° 


“That dog seems almost human at 
times,” said old Mr. Fussy. 

“Yes,”’ replied Mrs. Fussy. ‘‘He growls 
over his food quite as much as you do.” — 
Harper’s Bazar. 


Bridget—Wuz yez sick whin yez worr 
comin’ over the ocean? 

Mike (newly arrived)— Wuzn’t Oi, 
though? If Oi hadn’t put on a loife pre- 
server, Oi believe Oi’d ’a’ died.”’ 


Kickham—Fifteen dollars for an Easter 
bonnet! You must think I have money to 
burn, my dear! . 

Mrs. Kickham—Well, haven’t you? An- 
other box of cigars came to-day. 


Proud Father (showing off his boy be- 
fore company)—My son, which would you 
rather be, Shakespeare or Edison? 

Little Son (after meditation): I’d rather 
be Edison. “Yes Why?” *‘’Cause he 
ain’t dead.’”’—Good Housekeeping. 


Speaking of reports rendered at eccle- 
siastical gatherings, here is one from a 
Southern preacher which could hardly be 
called stereotyped: ‘The church at—— 
started with ten members. There have 
been several addages and some quit-outs, 
so that we have now ’bout as many as we 
had before.’’—Congregationalist. 


A Truthful Native. ‘Why are you leav- 
ing here,’’ asked the prospective settler, 
‘if the land is so productive?” 

“lll be hones’ with you, stranger; I’m 
gittin’ "long in years an’ the plain truth 
is that the crops here is so doggone big 
that I can’t han’le ’em any more.’’—De- 
triot Free Press. 








A FEARFUL FALL. 


Soutn Acton, MAss., APRIL 5, 1898.— 
Grace E. Nash, of Boston, while visiting 
at the home of her grandparents in this 
town fell from a hay mow, and received a 
fearful wound in the head. Blood poison- 
ing set in, but by the use of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla the child’s life was saved and she 
was restored to health. Mrs. Sophia Ran- 
dall, her grandmother, who gave her the 
medicine, has been cured of liver com- 
plaint by its use. 


TREMONT... 


TURKISH 
BATHS... 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 
176 Tremont St., Under Tremont Theatre. 











The Most Complete Turkish 
Bath Establishment in America. 


The shampooers are of the most capable and sci- 
entific in the world. 

Comfort and satisfaction guaranteed. Hair-dress~ 
ing Parlors, Manicure and Chiropody connected. 

Alacrity in the performance of duty, and strict 
courtesy to patrons by all attendants is the 
order of the day in this establishment. 


Hours for Bathers. 
LapIES—From 8 A. M. to 1 P. M. week 
days ; Sundays, from 1.30 P. M. to 6 P. M. 
GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and all 
night week days ; Sundays till 1 P. M. 
Single Baths, $1 ; Six Tickets, $5. 
Open on Sundays and Holidays. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


GES, Faelten 
a Pianoforte 
a School, 


CARL FAELTEN, 
Director. 


Special Summer Session v 
Of five weeks during July and Aug- 


ust, 1898, with opportunities for 
Music Teachers to see the : ::: : 











> 
Y 





Faelten System of Fundamental 
Training —_—_— 


in actual operation. Send for cir- 
culars or call at office. 


STEINERT B’LD'G, ~- 162 Boylston St. 


(Chauncy-Halt nef 

3oK0 

School... &% 
458 BOYLSTON ST. 


Second half year begins January 31. 
Grammar and High School grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 














284 DARTMOUTH ST. 
Taylor, De Meritte and Hagar. 
SCHOOL OF Opens Oct. 6. 40 Courses. 

Literature, Oscar Fay 

EXPRESSION Adams. Voice, Vocal Ex- 

rn, etc.. S. S. Curry. 

. h.D. Children’s classes, 

Miss Foye. Clergymen, Binney Gunnison, A. B. 

Reading as a Fine Art, Mrs. Anna Baright Curry 

and others. Regular courses and special classes, 1 

to #4 Roars a week, Address or call for circulars, 
458 Boylston Street, Boston. 

Prof. J. W. CHURCHILL will open a course 

for the School Library. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwaRTHMORE, 

PENN. Opened oth month, 4th, mir Thirty 

minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila nder care 


of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES Ds 
GARMO Ph.D. President. ° 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 North aS. 
’ n ° 
Girls’ Classical School. Sootcmbe. sends 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
courses, Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, - 
nasium. Handsome accommodations for boarding 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 
THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


LEE and SHEPARD’S 


Latest Publications 
mm 


Victor Serenus 


A Story of the Pauline Era. By HENRY Woops. 
12mo, cloth, 510 pp., $1.50, 

The scene is located in that very dramatic 
period of the world’s history, the Pauline era, and 
through graphic character delineation deals with 
the thought, customs, and rel. ious systems of 
that time. 

While the historic framework is carefully pre- 
served, there is a wide range of the fancy and 
imagination in the movement. Love, adventure, 
romance, idealism, and magic are handled in ac- 
= combine entertainment, nstruction, and 
profit. 














Hawaii's Story 


By HAWAII’S QUEEN, LILIVOKALANI. 8vo, cloth, 
full gilt and gilt top, +409 pp., illustrated, $2. 
The work is undoubtedly the most important 

contribution to the History of the Hawaiian Rev- 

olution, and the cause leading up to it, which has 
been presented to the American people, and with 
the treaty of annexation now pending before the 

U.S. Senate, should command the attention of 

the reading and thinking public. 


A History of Our Country 
By Epwarp 8S. EL.Lis, A. M. 12mo, cloth, 94478 
pp., illustrated, net, $1.00, 
Shattuck’s Advanced Rules 
For Large Assemblies. A Supplement to the 
Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law. y 
HARRIETTE R. SUATTUCK. 18mo, cloth, 50 cents. 
Stories of the American Revolution 
By Everett T. TOMLINSON. 12mo, cloth, 8+164 
pp., illustrated, cloth, $1; boards, 30 cents, net. 
The Painter in Oil 


A Complete Treatise on the Principles and Tech 
nique Necessary t® the Painting of Pictures in 
Oil Colors. By DANIEL BURLEIGH PARKHURST. 
lzmo, cloth, 144405 pp., illustrated, and con- 
taining colored plates, $1.25. 

Water-Color Painting 

A Book of Elementary Instruction for Beginners 
and Amateurs. By Grace BARTON ALLEN. 
12mo, cloth, 250 PP.» illustrated, and containing 
colored plates, $1.25. 

The Lady of the Violets 

By FRANK West ROLLINS. .Vew Edition. 
cloth, gilt top, 238 pp., $1.00. 

The District School asI t Was 

By WARREN E. Burton. New Edition. Edited 

by Clifton Johnson. With illustrations. Cloth, 


$1.25. 


16mo, 


Dreams in Homespun 
By SAM WALTER Foss. This book comprises 229 
pages, is beautifully bound, with an artistically 
designed cover. It contains all the author’s 
latest poems written since the 

“Whifls from Wild Meadows.” 

boxed, $1.50. 

Her Place in the World 
By AMANDA M. DouGLAs. Cloth, $1.50. 

A story of absorbing interest, giving homelike 
pictures of life in a small but growing country 
town—and one that will be an inspiration and 
help to young women. 

Dorothy Draycott’s To-Morrows 
A Sequel to “Dorothy Draycott’s To-Days” (or 

“Sirs, Only Seventeen”). By VirGinia F. 

TOWNSEND, author of “Darryl Gap,” “Only 

Girls,” “Mostly Marjorie Day,” etc. Cloth $1.50. 

Queer Janet 
By Grace LE BARON, author of “The Rosebud 
Club,” “Little Miss Faith,” “Little Daughter,” 
etc. Iustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 
The Happy Six 
Being the third volume in The Silver Gate Se- 
ries. By PENN Survey. Illustrated. Cloth, 
75 cents. 
*,* Send for our Illustrated Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


vublication of 
‘loth, gilt top. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 
rders his paper discontinued 


8 
be must pay all 


a person 
arrearages. or the publisher may 
intil payment is made, and 


| 


continue te send 1 
eoliect the whele amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or net. 

2. Any persen who takes a paper regularly | 
from the } st~ftice—whether directed to his 
pawe or another's, or whether he has subscribed 


Or net—is responsible for the payment. 








NATIONAL CONFERENCES POSTPONED. 

In consequence of the war excitement, 
the series of National Conferences planned 
by the officers of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association, to be held 
in New England in May, will be post- 
poned. 


-_--_ ———— 


THE WAR WITH SPAIN. 

We invite the attention of our readers 
to the article of Mr. William Lloyd Garri- 
son concerning the war with Spain. In 
his opinion and in that of many of our most 
intelligent and thoughtful citizens, men 
and women, the war was unnecessary, and 
ought to have been avoided, in the inter- 

-est alike of the United States, of Cuba, 
and of humanity. Nv one can blame the 
women of America for having brought it 
on. They are not responsible for that 
systematic appeal to the war spirit, which 
has been made by so many public men 
and leading newspapers. But the war 
exists. What is our duty in regard to it? 

Looking back over the ghastly spectacle 
of systematic extermination by starvation 
which has been going on for two years 
within one hundred miles of our southern 
sea-coast. our only excuse for not having 
interfered sooner is that we did not know 
until recently the full extent and purpose 
of the Spanish atrocities. We could not 
bring ourselves to believe that Weyler 
was actually organizing Andersonvilles 
upon an enormous scale for non-com- 
batants, for the purpose of reducing popu- 
lous provinces to graveyards. If we had 
realized sooner that several hundred thou- 
sand helpless women and children were 
being literally and intentionally starved to 
death by a so-called ‘‘government”’ which 
owed them protection and succor, the 
tragedy would have been brought to a 
conclusion long ago. And when, to this 
chapter of horrors, lately revealed by the 
Congressional investigation, was added 
the treacherous massacre of 266 innocent 
American sailors, under Spanish protec- 
tion in a nominally friendly harbor,—it is 
no wonder that war has resulted. 

If, indeed, women had been voters, it is 
possible that a diplomacy of benevolence 
and amity might have overcome evil with 
good. But, as the world goes, our inter- 
vention between Spain and her victims 
marks an advance, not a retrogression, in 
national methods. The proverb, ‘*With- 
out the shedding of blood there is no re- 
mission of sins,’ is as old as history. 
Looking beyond the sordid impertinences 
of personal passion and ambition, we see 
America rising in a glow of honest indig- 
nation to make an end of absolutism 
and political slavery in the West Indies, 
just as the North rose with a similar im- 
pulse, 37 years ago, to make an end of 
chattel slavery in the Southern Confed- 
eracy. 

It is natural for Mr. Garrison, as an 
advocate of non-resistance, to deprecate a 
resort to the bloody barbarism of war. 
But so long as human hyenas like Weyler 
are let loose by so-called ‘‘paternal’’ gov- 
ernments, under the sanctions of law and 
order and religion, to exterminate un- 
offending populations, so long there will 
be resistance upon a similar plane of 
brute force. Regret it as we may, the 
noxious calm will be followed by the 
avenging cyclone, the rule of heartless 
despotism will be succeeded by a Reign of 
Terror. 

Instead, therefore, of indulging in use- 
less regrets that a wiser and more peace- 
ful Solution has not been found, let us 
devote ourselves to making our interfer- 
ence effective and beneficent. We have 
undertaken to eject Spain from Cuba and 
Porto Rico; let us do so with vigor and 
despatch. We have guaranteed freedom 
and self-government to Cuba; let us hon- 
orably fulfil our self-imposed trust. When 
we contrast the generous impulsiveness of 
our people with the cold-blooded selfish- 
ness of the European powers in their com- 
plicity with Turkish massacres, let us 
rejoice that the day foretold by Bryant 
has come for free America: 





When younger Commonwealths for aid 
Shall cling around her ample robe, 

And from her frown shall shrink dismayed 
The crowned oppressors of the globe. 


Let us hope that this war, carried on to 
promote liberty, may bring about a revi- 
val of enthusiasm for equal rights and 
representative government, and result 
in an alliance of all English-speaking 
peoples for the attainment of a higher 


| to use his favorite weapon. 


civilization, wherein the admission of 
women to the franchise will make the 
brutal anachronism of war for evermore 
H. B. B. 


impossible. 
-——-— 


MR. GARRISON ON WOMEN AND WAR. 


In one of Charles Reade’s novels, two 
friends, a soldier and a civilian, get into a 
dispute about the merits of their respec- 
tive guns; and the difference of opinion 
waxes so warm that the civilian suggests, 
as the best way to settle it, a duel—each 
But the sol- 
dier declines, saying that when a man is 


| accustomed to popping away at the enemy, 


| 
' 


| 
| 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 





it is poor, insipid fun to pop at a frend. 
When one is accustomed to arguing with 
remonstrants, it is very poor fun, com- 
paratively, to argue with so good a friend 
as Mr. Garrison; but when Mr. Garrison 
assails not only the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
but women in general, and Mrs. Alice N. 
Lincoln in particular, it is necessary that 
he should be dealt with. 

Personally, | have never laid stress upon 
the argument that women’s votes would 
tend to peace, believing that the propo- 
sition, though sound as a general rule, was 
too full of exceptions to be a safe plea. 
Throughout nature, the male animal is 
more belligerent than the female, except 
when the latter is defending her young. 
Therefore it is likely that women would 
generally be against wars of mere conquest 
and aggression. Women constitute the 
bulk of the membership in the peace and 
arbitration societies; which adds strength 
to this probability. 

But the lioness is more formidable than 
the lion, when any one meddles with her 
cubs; and when the cause of a war ap- 
peals to the maternal instinct in women, 
to their hatred of cruelty, their disposition 
to defend the weak and oppressed, many 
women become as keen for war as men, if 
not keener. In our civil war, the South- 
ern women saw their homes invaded, and 
believed that their children were threat- 
ened with still worse dangers through the 
overturning of a social order that they re- 
garded as essential. The Northern wom- 
en, on the other hand, sympathized with 
the suffering of the slaves. In each case 
the war appealed powerfully to the mater- 
nal instinct. At present it is indignation 
against the atrocities in Cuba that has 
stirred the enthusiasm of those women 
who are enthusiastic for war, far more 
than the Maine incident. A war whose 
professed aim is to stop the starvation of 
thousands of women and children is sure 
to find sympathizers among women. The 
question whether the end could not have 
been better reached by peaceful means is 
not now under discussion. That is a 
question on which men are as much 
divided as women. 

Yet Mr. Garrison demands that ‘all 
womanhood” should be stirred to its 
depths against this ‘‘enormity!’’ He asks, 
“Where stand women at this hour?’ 
Everywhere, on all sides of the question. 
Where else would they be likely to stand? 
How can you expect them to be unani- 
mous, when their natural dislike of blood- 
shed is pulling them one way, and their 
natural dislike of seeing children starved 
to death is pulling them the other? If 
Mr. Garrison will read over the article on 
“Women and Cuba,” in the Woman’s 
JouRNAL of April 16, he will see that Mrs. 
Phelps Ward is by no means ‘‘alone”’ in 
her protest, though she may be the only 
woman whose language has been “impas- 
sioned’”’ enough to seem to him to fit the 
case. 

Mr. Garrison is a consistent and thor- 
ough-going non-resistant. He honestly 
believes, with Tolstoi, that if a burglar 
tried to kill him and his family, and he 
could not prevent it except by killing the 
burglar, it would be his duty to let him- 
self and his family be killed. He there- 
fore necessarily looks at this war in a 
different way from those who believe that 
war is justifiable in extreme cases, though 
only in the last resort. 

Mr. Garrison interprets Mrs. Lincoln’s 
poem as a plea for war. It seems to me 
to be a plea for peace. He says: ‘‘She 
asks, 

‘Why were our sailors slain 
On the ill-fated Maine? 
Was this the work of Spain? 
If, so we fight again; 
Peace means dishonor.” 

Mrs. Lincoln does not ask this question; 
she says it is asked of the President. Mr. 
Garrison overlooks the quotation marks, 
Mrs. Lincoln goes on: 

Will not the clamor loud 

Of those who seek the cloud 

Of war with Spain allowed 
(All for our honor!) 

Turn from his wise intent 

Even the President? 

Has he so truly meant 
Peace, and with honor? 

I do not see how this can be interpreted 
except as a plea to the President to seek 
a solution at once peaceful and honorable. 
Perhaps Mrs. Lincoln will explain what 
she meant. She certainly did not mean 
that she wanted to see anybody “slaugh- 
tered on suspicion.” 

But when Mr. Garrison attributes Mrs. 





Lincoln’s supposed war attitude to her 
womanhood, he uses precisely the argu- 
ment of Mr. Charles R. Saunders; and the 
facts which are always at hand to over- 
whelm Mr. Saunders array themselves 
with crushing force against him. When- 
ever some tempest in a teapot takes place 
among women, and Mr. Saunders writes 
to the papers solemnly calling attention to 
it as a proof that women are too excit- 
able to vote, men in high places some- 
where immediately begin to throw ink- 
stands at each other’s heads (an exercise 
which they seem never to intermit for 
long together), and the male sex again 
bears away the palm for excitability. Mr. 
Garrison says: ‘Even common and un- 
philanthropic men are more just.” Are 
they? Is it a Congress of women that has 
just declared war against Spain? 

Congress is composed exclusively of 
men—not ‘‘common” men, but picked 
men, the chosen representatives of all the 
men of the nation. Assuming for the 
sake of argument that this war is as ut- 
terly inexcusable as Mr. Garrison thinks, 
it is a Congress of men that has declared 
it. We must all admit that there is much 
division of opinion among the women of 
our acquaintance, while Congress is prac- 
tically unanimous for war. Every man 
of the Bram jury may be in favor of war, 
for anything we know to the contrary; 
and if Mrs. Lincoln had been on that 
jury, she might have been for Bram’s ac- 
quittal. 

All thoughtful and humane persons 
must feel heart-sick over the breaking 
out of war, even those who regard the 
war as righteous and inevitable. But it 
will not do to throw stones at women on 
account of it, when there is so large a 
display of glass on the premises opposite. 

A. Ss. B. 





-_<o 


THE BALLOT AND INDUSTRY. 


A remonstrant meeting was held at the 
Vendome Wednesday,for which printed in- 
vitations were sent out as follows: 


It is claimed that the ballot is necessary 
to women’s industrial success, and that 
the agitation to secure it has already pro 
cured industrial opportunity; that the 
ballot would raise the salaries or wages of 
professional or wage-earning women, and 
place such women in a better position to 
protect their business interests. 

Miss Mary A. Jordan, of Smith College, 
will speak on this subject from a remon- 
strant’s point of view, at the Hotel Ven- 
dome, Wednesday, April 27, at 4.50 P. M. 

You are invited to be present. 

Mr. Arthur B. Denny, Mrs. Walbridge 
A. Field, Mrs. R. H. Fitz, Mrs. Julia F. 
Francis, Mrs. A. J. George, Mrs. E. M. 
Hartwell, Miss Susan Day Kimball, Mrs. 
Wm. L. Parker, Mrs. Winthrop W. 
Vaughan, Mrs. Henry M. Whitney, Sub- 
Committee for the Massachusetts Associa- 
tion Opposed to the Further Extension of 
Suffrage to Women. 





REMONSTRANT NOTES. 


The New York State Association Op- 
posed to the Extension of the Suffrage to 
Women held its fourth annual meeting 
and election April 13, at the home of Mrs. 
Francis M. Scott, No. 42 Park Avenue, 
New York City. About forty women were 
present. Albany was represented by Mrs. 
W. Winslow Crannell, Mount Vernon by 
Mrs. Adams, and Brooklyn by Mrs. Wil- 
liam Putnam. The following executive 
committee was chosen: Mrs. Francis M. 
Scott, Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge, Miss Eleanor 
G. Hewitt, Mrs. George White Field, Mrs. 
Monroe Smith, Mrs. Rossiter Johnson, 
Mrs. George Waddington, Mrs. Richard 
Watson Gilder, Mrs. Elihu Root and Mrs. 
Gilbert E. Jones. 

A volunteer emergency committee of 
eleven members was formed, who are 
pledged each to give $25 whenever the 
ordinary income of the association proves 
insufficient. The members of this com- 
mittee are to be known as ‘‘minute- 
women,”’ and are Mrs. Cadwalader Jones, 
Mrs. Gilbert E. Jones, Mrs. Seligman, 
Mrs. James W. Gerard, Mrs. George 
Wickersham, Miss E. V. Cockcroft, Mrs. 
Thomas B. Ward, Mrs. Charles F. Barney, 
and Mrs. W. E. Roosevelt. 

Mrs. Scott, the chairman of the execu- 
tive commitiee, presided. She said there 
are now four State organizations, the last 
to be formed being that of lowa, The 
others are in New York, Massachusetts 
and Illinois. Mrs. Scott also said that the 
influence of the New York organization 
was not confined to its own territory, and 
that it was able to give a moral support 
to the movement throughout the whole 
country. 

Mrs. Rossiter Johnson gave a report of 
the work among working girls’ clubs, and 
said that their attitude towards suffrage 
was encouraging. A number of the clubs 
to which the association has sent lec- 
turers, she said, have expressed much 
gratification at having the anti-suffrage 
position presented to them. 

Copies of the annual report may be ob- 
tained from Mrs. George Phillips, No. 
169 East Sixtieth Street. A report of the 


Massachusetts Association, prepared by 
Mrs. Henry M. Whitney, chairman of the 





Executive Committe, was read. It stated 
that the vote in the Iowa Legislature 
stood ‘50 against suffrage to 47 in favor 
of it,” and called this “a significant vic- 
tory.” The vote was just the reverse—50 
in favor to 47 opposed; but 51 is the con- 
stitutional majority required to submit an 
amendment in Iowa,so the amendment 
failed by one vote. This misstatement 
has been repeatedly corrected in the Bos- 
ton papers, but the remonstrants continue 
to make it. 





QUEBEC’S WOMEN.VOTERS. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

In reading an article in this week’s 
Outlook, headed “Gains of Woman Suf- 
frage,”’ I find the following: ‘‘In 1892, 
municipal suffrage was granted to single 
women and widows in the Province of 
Quebec.”’ According to our present char- 
ter (52 Victoria) (1889) Chapter 79, Sec- 
tion 30. the widows and spinsters re- 
ceived these rights, under certain condi- 
tions, as follows: 

In the City of Montreal, women may 
vote at all civic elections if they are wid- 
ows or spinsters of full age, owning prop- 
erty of the value of 3300 or upwards, 
or of the annual value of $30. (Munici- 
pal Code.) Eviza A. REID. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY. 


At the Fortnightly meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts W. S. A. last Tuesday, Henry B. 
Blackwell presided, in Mrs. Livermore’s 
absence, and madea brief address on the 
war. Hesaid: ‘A political society of men 
alone never has kept the peace, and never 
will keep the peace.”’ A letter was read 
from Rev. P. H. Hickman, rector of St. 
Tobias, Boulder, Col., saying that the 
good women generally vote, while the vote 
of the bad women is so small as to be inap- 
preciable. Hon. George A. O. Ernst gave 
a very interesting address on ‘‘Law as It 
Affects Married Women,” and paid a trib- 
ute to the good work of the suffragists in 
securing better property laws. After de- 
scribing many curious legal anomalies stil! 
existing, Mr. Ernst said that these things 
continue on the statute book because the 
community is not yet civilized up to the 
point of getting rid of them, and that the 
exclusion of women from suffrage con- 
tinues for the same reason. Many ques- 
tions were asked at the close. Refresh- 
ments and a social hour followed. 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

The Denver Woman’s Club lately dis- 
cussed “The Ideal Club.” Mrs. G. S. 
Wood thought club women should take 
up the science of domestic economy and 
solve the servant problem before attempt- 
ing anything else. Mrs. W. H. Kistler 
believed the club should not only do this, 
but should afford the mother literary cul- 
ture, that she might keep abreast of her 
children. Mrs. Helen G. Ecob, in review- 
ing her observations of the past year as 
chairman of the reform department, 
thought the club women should cultivate 
better voices. She had no criticism to 
offer of the papers, but the delivery was 
generally poor. The club should stand 
for women on the school board, for physi- 
cal training in the public schools, for the 
enforcement of the laws in regard to 
gambling and saloons, for non-partisan 
measures for good government, and it 
should stand like a rock against the elec- 
tion of any man of known bad character 
who might be nominated for office. 

Mrs. Ione T. Hanna said a certain scare- 
crow was brought out whenever any mem- 
bers tried to have the club do anything 
really practical in that line. This scare- 
crow was, ‘“Youare bringing politics into 
the club.” Politics ought to mean good 
government. Good government was to be 
obtained in no other way except through 
good politics. The Woman’s Club had an 
interest in parks, in clean streets, in pav- 
ing, in having the government adminis- 
tered fairly and impartially. When they 
reached an interest in these things, they 
found that they could effect them only by 
taking a hand in nominating and electing 
public officials. But whenever they came 
to this point in the club, the same old 
scarecrow about ‘politics in the club” 
bobbed up to scare them. 

Mrs. Scott, in closing, said that the in- 
fluence and power of the Woman’s Club 
of Chicago were amazing. It was twenty- 
two years old. In all that time it had 
stood together almost unanimously, and 
had learned how to work to the best 
advantage. As a result, there was not a 
suggestion it could make which was not 
received by public officials with respect, 
and it had on several occasions controlled 
affairs of importance in Chicago. It had 
taken it twenty-two years to arrive at this 
point. If the women of Denver would 
stand absolutely together, without respect 
to party, they could accomplish the same 
results with one-tenth the effort, because 
they possessed the ballot. 

Mrs. Bellamy, a sister-in-law of Edward 
Bellamy, was given a farewell reception 





by the Woman’s Club of Cheyenne, Wyo., 
the other day, as she and her husband 
were about to move to Laramie. There 
was an elegant lunch and a fine programme 
of classic Dutch music. Mrs. E. Mason 
Smith gave the toast of regret, as follows: 


There was a nice woman named Mary, 
Our opinion of her will‘not vary. 
When she said, ‘“‘I must go,” 
The club cried, ‘No! No! 
For what shall we do without Mary?” 


Mrs. Bellamy is regarded as a great loss 
to the club. She won the $500 prize 
offered two years ago by the Rocky 
Mountain News for the solution of a lit- 
erary puzzle. 

At the convention of the Colorado State 
Federation in Pueblo last fall, it was 
voted to appoint a committee for the 
preservation and restoration of the cliff 
and Pueblo ruins of the State. This sub- 
ject has long received the attention of 
Mrs. Gilbert McClurg, who is one of the 
acknowledged authorities of the world on 
the Colorado cliff-dwellers. Mrs. McClurg 
was made chairman. The committee has 
recently been completed as follows: Mrs, 
J. S. Gale, Greeley; Mrs. John L. McNeil, 
Mrs. Frederick J. Bancroft, Mrs. W. S. 
Peabody, and Mrs. Henry Van Kleeck, of 
Denver, Mrs. William F. Slocum and Mrs. 
Charles A. Eldredge, of Colorado Springs, 
Mrs. Thomas Allison Lewis and Mrs. J. J. 
Burns, of Pueblo, Mrs. Edward G. Stoiber 
and Mrs. B. Austin Taft, of Silverton, Mrs. 
Gordon Kimball, of Ouray, Mrs. C. B. 
Rich, of Grand Junction. 

Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, president of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
says: 

The woman’s club movement is spread- 
ing around the world, so that the General 
Federation can now claim, as does the 
Queen of England, that the sun never sets, 
- on its dominions, but on its fraterni- 
ties. 

The club which formed the link bind- 
ing the islands to the continents is the 
Karrakatta Club of Perth, Western Aus- 
tralia, and it was Dr. Ryder of Bombay, 
travelling through Australia, who inter- 
ested Lady Onslow, the president of the 
club, in the General Federation. The 
club applied for membership, and now 
the Federation has a warm advocate in 
the isles of the Southern Ocean. 

Dr. Ryder writes from Sidney, where 
she is visiting her brother, that Sir Alex- 
ander Onslow, Lady Onslow’s husband, 
is deeply interested in making the club a 
success, and that Lady Onslow herself is a 
woman of intellect and refinement. 


Lady Onslow, in her annual address be- 
fore the club, speaks of the interest of the 
gentlemen in the club movement, saying 
that two papers have been read before the 
club by young men, sons of the members, 
and that the club has received valuable 
help from the best known and most influ- 
ential men of Perth, and Lady Onslow also 
speaks of the debates which followed the 
reading of the papers, and notices with 
pleasure the animation with which they 
were conducted, with the essential spirit 
of “give and take,” without which no 
**clubableness” is possible. 

The four in which the club members 
evinced the most interest were those on 
sanitation, education, the modern novel, 
and woman’s franchise. 


Dr. Ryder was the founder of the club, 
and it is not two years since she organized 
this first woman’s club in Australia. As 
a fitting tribute she was unanimously 
elected honorary president. 


Lady Onslow’s address might have been 
written by a president in a frontier Amer- 
ican town. It presents the same needs 
which women in all outlying centres ex- 
perience, that of companionship and in- 
tellectual intercourse, and Lady Onslow 
feels that the Woman’s Club is a factor 
which will arouse them from falling into 
‘ta state of traditional passiveness.’’ 

There is no doubt but the club move- 
ment is especially suited to the English 
colonies and to American conditions of 
life, where the spirit of democracy is 
spreading with such rapidity that it has 
invaded the intellectual, the last strong- 
hold to fall before that mighty force. The 
Literary Club is remarkable for its demo- 
cratic tendencies and its social aspect. 
Within a short time the club movement 
will extend throughout the English col- 
onies, and I think it is one admirably 
suited for the advancement of women 
even in the Oriental nations, as it does 
not take them out of the home. 


FROM KINDERGARTEN TO ALOMNZ. 





The history of the kindergarten move- 
ment in Philadelphia is outlined as fol- 
lows by Miss Hannah M. Fox, principal of 
the James Forten Elementary Manual 
Training School: 

No city in the country has so manypub- 
lic kindergartens as Philadelphia, which 
was among the first of American cities to 
incorporate the kindergarten as a part of 
the public school system. In 1879 there 
were twelve kindergartens for poor chil- 
dren in Boston conducted at the expense 
of Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw. Miss Anna Hal- 
lowell, of Philadelphia, while on a friendly 
visit to Mrs. Shaw, saw and was deeply 
interested in these kindergartens. She 
returned home determined to establish 
one kindergarten at least for poor chil- 
dren. She confided her determination to 
her friends, and six of them united with 
her in pledging $100 each for a term of 
three years for the establishment of a free 
kindergarten. On Oct. 6, 1879, the first 
free kindergarten was opened. Three 
more were opened the following year. It 
being deemed wise to place the kinder- 
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gartners under the direction of one soci- 
ety, the Sub-primary School Society was 
incorporated, July, 1881. The money for 
the salaries of the kindergartners, the 
furniture and the material for the work 
came from voluntary contributions, while 
the rooms, heat and care were donated by 
the public-schools, societies and churches. 
More kindergartens were opened, and 
monthly meetings were held for the kin- 
dergartners in order to unify the work 
and for mutual professional conferences. 
In 1882 Mr. Garrett applied to Councils 
and an experimental appropriation of 
$5,000 was granted for 1883. The same 
amount was repeated for 1884. For the 
next two years it was increased to $7,500. 
The time had come to make it a depart- 
ment of the public school system. On 
Jan. 20, 1887, occurred the formal transfer 
of the Sub-primary School Society’s work 
to the Board of Public Education, of which 
Miss Hallowell had just been made a 
member—being the first woman to serve 
in this capacity. The Board of Public 
Education received thirty-two kindergart- 
ens with an enrolment of 1,129 pupils, and 
$15,000 was asked from the Councils for 
their maintenance. To-day there are 180 
public kindergartens and an enrolment 
of more than 4,500 children. 


In 1896, the Ohio State University at 
Columbus established a four years’ course 
in domestic science. This course is 
unique, and is intended to give women a 
definite preparation for the life work that 
comes to the majority. No course offered 
young women in the University makes 
more strongly and directly for broad gen- 
eral culture than this, and it promises to 
become one of the most popular courses 
in the institution. The entrance require- 
ments are practically a good high-school 
training. The general University work 
covers chemistry, botany, horticulture, 
physiology, floriculture, economic ento- 
mology and hygiene and physical training 
as to the sciences, There is thorough 
drill in rhetoric, in French or German, in 
English literature, in political economy, 
and in history. In the last year two- 
thirds of the work is entirely elective, in 
any course of college in the University. 
Running through this course, and taking 
a little less than one-third of the time of 
the student, is the work in domestic 
science. This offers sound and advanced 
training, with University methods, and by 
first-class instructors, in cookery; includ- 
ing utility and cost of fuels, construction 
of stoves, comparative nutritive value of 
foods, the chemistry of the human body, 
the effect of cooking upon the digestibility 
of foods, general cookery with constant 
laboratory practice and invalid cookery; 
first aid to. the injured, and general nurs- 
ing; household economics—that is, the 
situation of the house, the planning and 
construction of a house, light, heat, venti- 
lation, water-supply, plumbing, sewers, 
disinfection, the ordering of housework, 
simple domestic accounts and how to 
keep them, and laundry work; sewing, 
dressmaking and millinery—the produc- 
tion, manufacture, choice and treatment 
of materials, and the study of line, form, 
color and texture as applied to dressmak- 
ing and millinery; plain sewing and art 
needlework, and all forms of designing, 
cutting, drafting, etc., in dressmaking and 
millinery, with constant laboratory prac- 
tice under competent instruction. Art in 
the household—with studies and practice 
in color schemes and all forms of decora- 
tion. Miss Perla G. Bowman, who was 
appointed to this new chair of domestic 
science, is a graduate of the Toledo High 
School and also of the Manual Training 
School, where she was distinguished for 
marked ability and originality; was a stu- 
dent at Wells College, and later returned 
to Toledo to become an instructor in the 
Toledo Manual Training School, where 
her success was immediate and pro- 
nounced. Later, Miss Bowman spent 
some time as an advanced student of 
method and equipment at Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, with special reference to the 
work of her present position. 





The pupils of the Myra Bradwell School 
of Chicago publish a creditable monthly 
called the Myra Bradwell News. With 
the April number was published a six- 
page illustrated ‘tart supplement,” con- 
taining a lecture recently given before the 
school on “Classic and Christian Art,”’ by 
Miss Josephine C. Locke. 

The women teachers of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and several influential societies interested 
in educational work are making strenuous 
efforts to secure the reappointment of the 
five women members of the Board of 
Education in July. A petition signed by 
fifteen hundred teachers has been secured, 
and both President Swanstrom of the 
local Board and City Superintendent Max- 
well have testified to the excellence of the 
work done by the women. Mr. Swans- 
trom says he thinks a Board of School 
Trustees having a certain proportion of 
capable women on it will do more efficient 
work and accomplish greater results than 
one composed solely of men. 

Miss Emily Means, who has been elected 
principal of Abbot Academy, Andover, 
Mass., was graduated from Abbot Acad- 
emy in ’69, and was connected with the 
faculty as a teacher from 1878 to 1892. 
For one year she was associate principal 
of the academy with Mrs. Philena Mc- 
Keen. Miss Means has studied art in 
Paris, being a pupil at the Julian studios, 
and under Couture. She was also a pupil 
of W. M. Huntin Boston. She is accom- 
plished in modern languages and is well 
read in mental and moral science. She 
has frequently lectured in public upon all 
these subjects. Her personality is charm- 
ing and she is a brilliant conversationalist. 

The members of the New York City 
Chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution have long evinced great inter- 
est in the welfare of Barnard College, and 
their work has been unremitting for its 
success. For three years they employed 
lecturers for students, bearing all the ex- 
penses attached to the courses of lectures, 
and lending aid in many other ways. On 
April 19, which is the birthday of this 
chapter and the anniversary of the Battle 
of Lexington, the chapter added the 
finishing touch to the new college build- 
ing by presenting a beautiful American 
flag. The presentation was made by Mrs. 
Donald McLean, regent of the chapter, in 
an eloquent speech, to which Miss Emily 
James, dean of the college, responded. 


Mrs. H. H. Wilson has just been made 
dean of the Nebraska State University at 
Lincoln, which has 1901 students. She is 
the first woman to hold the position. Miss 
Ellen Smith is registrar. The board of 
regents has voted to add to the University 
a department of domestic science, with 
Mrs. Rosa Bouton as director. 

Miss Sophronisba Breckinridge, of Ken- 
tucky, has just been made a fellow in the 
department of physical science in the 
University of Chicago. 


Miss Brennan, M. A., is the first woman 


in Australia to hold three degrees in 
science and art. She recently gained the 
B. 8S. in the Sidney University. F. mM. A. 





NEW ERA COOKING SCHOOL. 

A work of considerable interest to 
women is that carried on by the New Era 
Cooking School of Worcester, Mass,, and 
its various branches in Boston, Cleveland 
and other cities in the West. The basis 
of the school is the principle that natural 
foods make possible natural conditions of 
the body, and that in order to be strong, 
beautiful and true, and to rise to our best 
development, we should eat proper foods, 
properly prepared. Mr. H. D. Perky, the 
inventor of the machine which makes 
the shredded wheat, claims that his work 
is a campaign of education for the people. 
He declares that the mothers of this 
country need to be educated in the idea 
that the building up of the bodies of their 
children is of more vital importance than 
the development of their minds merely, 
and as wheat in its natural state contains 
all the qualities necessary for the nourish. 
ment of the human system, he has taken 
the shredded wheat as a basis for his 
work, 

At the Boston school, of which Miss 
Helen M. Winslow is director, there are 
classes for cooks, and for others, and 
there have been going on during the win- 
ter courses of demonstration lectures, 
showing what attractive and toothsome 
dishes could be made with the whole 
wheat as a basis. Many luncheons have 
been served to ladies with the entire 
menu composed of these dishes of which 
the following is a sample: Tomato soup, 
croutons, olives; fish chops, brown bread; 
mushrooms in shredded wheat biscuit 
baskets, pineapple in shredded wheat bis- 
cuit baskets, toast, cheese, wheat shred 
drink. 

At the Worcester School, the home 
school of which Mrs. Harriet A. Higbee 
is Superintendent, there are normal classes 
going on for the preparation of teachers 
for this work. Here young women, who 
may be graduates of other cooking schools 





or not, as the case may be, are instructed 
especially in the preparation of entire 
foods of all kinds, and are shown the 
proper methods of giving public demon- 
strations, taking a regular normal course. 
When this course is finished, there is a 
good field for work open to the graduates, 
as Mr, Perky is opening schools through- 
out the country, and is sending out many 
of these young ladies, with full equip- 
ment, either to settle permanently in a 
city,or to go from one town to another, with 
a week or two in each, illustrating the work 
of these schools. There is to be such an 
institution connected with the Trans- 
Mississippi Exhibition at Omaha, in 
charge of Mrs. Harriet A. McMurphy of 
the Omaha Woman's Club, who has re- 
cently taken a course at Worcester. 
Throughout the West there is quite an 
opportunity to lecture on these subjects 
before Women’s Clubs, and in fact the 
Worcester school is offering women with 
a taste for cooking and talent for public 
demonstration work a good chance of 
earning a living in a new and independent 
way. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


A bronze statue of Queen Boadicea is 
about to be erected in London. This will 
be the third statue of a woman raised in 
England witbin a short time, the other 
two being those of George Eliot and Mrs. 
Browning. 

Lady Stella and Lady Dorothea Hope, 
Lord Hopeton’s sisters, have just taken a 
small farm near Edenbridge, in Kent, 
England, and are starting in farming on 
their own account. Their special line is 
the breeding and training of ponies. Both 
young women are capital ‘“‘whips,’”’ and 
drive a miniature team of four Shetland 
ponies, They are also expert veterinarians, 
and when any of their stock is ill they 
care for it with good results, They attend 
all the local markets and bring back their 
purchases with them. They are said to 
be charming girls. 

There was organized in London, Eng- 
land, in 1893, under the presidency of the 
Countess of Shaftesbury, a Women’s Na- 
tional Christian Educational League. It 
has for its avowed aims “to defend the 
rights of parents, liberty of conscience, 
and the Christianity of England.” It has 
been active in electing members to the 
London School Board, but its efforts are 
not limited to London. 

May Yohe, the former actress, who mar- 
ried Lord Francis Hope, is a charity 
worker in London, and is much beloved 
by those for whom she works. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Died in Cleveland, O., April 24, Mrs. 
CARRIE BUTLER TuwINa, wife of the pres- 
ident of the Western Reserve University. 

Mrs. Thwing was educated at Vassar 
College. During her entire life she was a 
student of literature, and an advocate of 
reform. At a suffrage banquet, a few 
years ago, she made one of the brightest 
speeches of the evening and won hosts of 
friends. Warm-hearted, benevolent, ever 
ready to help, a devoted wife and mother, 
a genial friend, and a devout Christian, 
her loss will be deeply felt in our city. 
She was reared in a home of wealth and 
culture, and her aged mother of fourscore 
mourns the loss of an only child. Mrs. 
Thwing leaves a husband and three chil- 
dren, Ss. M. P. 








OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York City, APRIL 27, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The war cloud which has darkened over 
us since last I wrote, is shadowing all 
hearts here with its gloom, In every 
gathering of women there are sad faces 
among those who may soon lose their 
loved ones. Thus far I have heard only 
words of regret and horror that our great 
and noble nation should go back to the 
practices of the dark ages in an attempt 
to settle an international question by bat- 
tle, which must after all be adjusted in the 
end by negotiation—not now, however, 
until there has been a loss of life and 
wealth, which must bring incalculable 
misery upon our people who were so pros- 
perous. And that all this wretchedness, 
in’ which women must be the heaviest 
sufferers, should be brought upon them 
without their consent, and in spite of 
their disapproval, seems cruel indeed. 
Surely this calamity which broods over us, 
and which was not of our seeking or with 
our consent, ought to arouse every woman 
to feel that she should renew her efforts 
to secure a voice in these questions in 
which interests most vital to her happi- 
ness are involved. 

On Thursday last, April 21, the monthly 
meeting of the Civic and Political Equality 
Union was held at the residence of Mrs. 
Herrman, 59 West 56th Street. On ac- 
count of an unavoidable change in the day 
the attendance was not as large as usual, 
only seven societies being represented. 
Miss H. A. Keyser, chairman of the Indus- 
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trial Committee, reported a meeting of 
that body at which delegates from the 
United Garment-Workers were present. 
With a proper guide the committee 
visited many of the “sweat shops,’’ to 
see for themselves exactly what was 
their condition. They found that under 
the new Factory Inspectors law much 
has been done to improve the surround- 
ings of those who are compelled to 
labor in these places. They are in more 
cleanly condition than formerly, and the 
enactments as to the amount of air that 
must be supplied are better enforced. 
In some of the shops they visited, the 
women were found working in dark 
rooms, because the street where the build- 
ing stood was so narrow that only a feeble 
daylight could penetrate to the lowest 
stories. The work of children under age 
is prevented by the careful inquiries of 
the inspectors, many of whom are women. 
The rate of wages still remains as low as 
ever, 30 cents a dozen being paid for the 
finishing of trousers, and $1 for making 
an overcoat entire. ‘Twenty-five per cent. 
of these sums goes to the contractors, so 
that the compensation to the laborer is 
small indeed. 

Miss Rogers, from the Single Tax Club 
of Brooklyn, spoke of the imposition 
of a tax on the poor people who are 
employed as licensed vendors, pointing 
out that when one of these persons vio- 
lates a law he is fined, but that when he 
wishes to go into an honest trade he is 
again fined, as it were, for trying to obtain 
a decent livelihood, by being forced to pay 
$5 before he can begin to earn a blame- 
less support. She pointed out in some 
cases that the license had been raised to 
$10, thus actually driving some poor 
women in whom she was interested out of 
work entirely. Miss Rogers was made the 
chairman of a committee to report further 
on this subject, though with the imposi- 
tion of war taxes which stares us in the 
face, it is hardly probable that there will 
be any present modification of the exist- 
ing usage. 

A memorial to the Mayor of the city, 
asking him to reappoint the present 
women commissioners of the School 
Board of the Borough of Brooklyn, was 
signed by the officers present, and the 
conference adjourned to meet the third 
Wednesday in May. 

The regular meeting of our City League 
will be held on Thursday evening, May 5, 
at 412 Ninth Avenue. Mrs. Clara Neyman 
will speak on the ‘‘Ideal Marriage of the 
Future.” 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


A third edition of “‘The World Beauti- 
ful,’”’ by Miss Lilian Whiting, is soon to 
be issued by Roberts Brothers. Miss 
Whiting expects to go abroad in May. 

Rev. Mary Mary T. Whitney last week 
gave her farewell discourse, reviewing her 
four years’ work as pastor of the Unity 
Church on Dorchester St., South Boston. 

Mrs. Fanny Alricks Shugert has pub- 
lished a story entitled ‘‘The Day Break- 
eth.”” The scene is the old Syrian city 
Antioch at the time. when the Apostles 
were fulfilling their mission, 

The following, written by a French 
Canadian, is taken from a paper published 
in Northern Wisconsin: ‘‘My wife he left 
my home, she aint ax me, I will taken 
notice on every man, any man she trust 
him—dots loss for you.”’ 

In its issue for May 28, The Living Age 
will begin the publication of the most 
striking English serial of the year, “John 
Splendid,” by Neil Munro, now in course 
of publication in Blackwood’s Magazine. 

A large and appreciative audience at- 
tended the last ladies’ night of the season, 
given by the Boston division, last Tuesday 
night, at the South Armory. Mrs. Liver- 
more never spoke better, and the Rev. E. 
A. Horton, as usual, met with a grand 
welcome. An exhibition drill was given 
by the corps after the speaking, and it 
provoked rounds of applause. 

The domestic science department of 
the National W. C. T. U. is a great 
feature of the International Health Ex- 
position that opened in New York City 
last Monday evening. That it should be 
successful was one of the last wishes ex- 











pressed by the late Frances E. Willard. 
The department is in the charge of Mrs. 
Marion A. McBride, of Boston, assisted 
by Miss E. K. Burr, also of Boston, who 
will lecture with demonstrations at noon 
every day. The menus will all be eco- 
nomical, and the cooking will all be done 
in an Aladdin oven. 


An entertaining series of papers in early 
numbers of the Atlantic will be Librarian 
Spofford’s Washington Reminiscences. 
The first one, which will appear in May, 
is devoted to Peter Force, the patriotic 
historian, and William P. Fessenden, Sen- 
ator and Secretary, and gives token of 
much spicy and instructive matter to 
follow. 
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ARMENIAN POEMS. 
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ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
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This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 














I have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of this singing people—give the pacaller in- 
sight into their national character and life that can 
be obtained in no other way. They sing everything, 
oy and yen, love and hate alike.—-Grace Kim- 

all, M.D. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid 
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Weman’s Journal Office, Boston 
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BE THOU MY GUIDE. 


BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES. 


Be Thou my guide, and I will walk in dark- 


ness 


As one who treads the beamy heights of 


day, 
Feeling a gladness amidst desert sadness, 
And breathing vernal fragrance all the way. 


Be thou wy wealth, and, 'reft of all besides 
Thee, 
I will forget the strife for meaner things, 
Blest in the sweetness of thy rare complete- 
ness, 
And opulent beyond the dream of kings. 
Be Thou my strength, O lowly One and 
saintly! 
And, though unvisioned ills about me 
throng, 
Though danger woo me and deceit pursue 


me, 
Yetin the thought of Thee I will be strong! 





WHEN THE WIND BACKS IN. 


BY MAUD BURTON HARRINGTON. 


When the wind backs in down on the bay, 

The little shore-children come out to play; 

For they love to race with the rollers swift, 

Their bare brown feet in the white foam- 
drift, 

And to laugh and jeer at their feathery kin, 

The gulls, flying low when the wind backs in. 


When the wind backs in down on the bay, 

The chill air fills with tossing spray; 

And the wives of the fishers come out to 
gaze 

With troubled eyes at the gathering haze. 

(It is time to pray for your kith and kin 

When the sea’s at the full and the wind 
backs in.) 


When the mist shuts down on the wet, dun 
sand, 

The boats outside cannot make the land. 

Then the children crouch at their mother's 
knee 

And sob for the father, out at sea, 

Riding the storm where the white-caps spin, 

With the mist shut down and the wind 
backed in! 





ANGELS OF LIFE AND DEATH. 
BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 


Angels of Life and Death—they pace this 
earth ; 

Unseen they haunt the pillow and the 
hearth ; 

Ever unseen, yet not always unfelt, 

Into our dreams and waking-dreams they 
melt. 

For now, some moment of the hurrying day, 

There comes, like one who sudden bars the 
way, 

The dread, stark thought of Death—so stark, 
so dread, 

That [aspace seem numbered with the dead! 

But soon triumphant Life resumes her force, 

And the swift currents take their wonted 
course. 

Angel of Life, divine, 
Angel of Life, the day of Youth is thine. 


But there will come a time when the warm 
thought 

Of Life, like a sweet breath of spring, far 
brought, 

Amid the brume of wintry days, shall start, 

Shall stir the slackened pulses of the heart 

(Already half consenting to be clod)! 

But ah! soon, like a fire the foot hath trod 

Into the earth, ascendant Death shall gain, 

The seat of thought, and none dispute his 
reign; 

The sign thereof the sickle by the sheaf, 

And the bright hectic of the beckoned leaf. 

Angel of Death, divine, 
Angel of Death, the day of Age is thine. 


So say I, in the midst of my good days, 

While Life prevails, and Death but scantly 
lays 

Upon the harp of Life a hand abhorred, 

To jar the strain, to mute the vibrant chord. 

So say I in the midst of my good days, 

As with prevision keen of shadowed ways. 

And yet I know not if it shall be so; 

Doth yon Hesperian planet cease to glow 

That now hath passed the verge of this dark 
world? 

Is not the leaf-lud in the bare branch furled? 

Angel of Life, divine, 
Angel of Life, the sovereignty is thine! 


a? = 


THE LOVE CURE. 


BY MARY A. P. STANSBURY. 








The windows of the great house were 
darkened, the door-bell was muffled, and 
the pavement in front strewn with rushes, 
while the physician’s carriage waited long 
outside. 

In the hushed chamber Mrs. Allison lay 
still with closed eyes. Doctor and nurse 
bent over her in anxious ministration, but 
the expression of the wan features never 
altered, and, beyond a faint monosyllable 
elicited with difficulty in reply to a ques- 
tion, no words came from the pallid 
lips. The watchers exchanged significant 
glances. 

“J will be back in an hour,”’ said the 
doctor, looking at his watch. 

As he stepped into the hall, a waiting 
figure came forward to meet him. 

‘‘How is she now, doctor?” 

The doctor shook his head. 

“Shall we go into the next room, Mr. 
Allison?” said he. “I will speak with you 
there.” 

The two men sat down facing each other, 


Mr. Allison grasping the arms of his chair 
las if to steady bimself. The lines of his 


| strong, masterful face were drawn, and 
drops stood on his forehead. 
| “May I venture to ask you a delicate 


question, Mr. Allison?” said the physician. 


anxiety is preying upon your wife's 
mind?” 

** ‘Secret grief—anxiety’? Certainly not! 
My dear doctor, how could you imagine 
such a thing?”’ 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Allison. It 
occurred to me only as the remotest possi- 
bility. The facts of the case are these: 
the force of Mrs. Allison’s disease is 
broken, and she is absolutely without 
fever. Yet she shows no sign of rallying. 
On the contrary, she constantly grows 
weaker. It is impossible to arouse her. 
There seems to be not only no physical 
response to the remedies employed, but 
she apparently lacks even the slightest 
interest in anything, including her re- 
covery. Unless this condition be speedily 
changed—which appears altogether un- 
likely—I can no longer offer any hope. 
The patient is evidently drifting away 
from us, while we stand powerless to 
hold her back.” 

Mr. Allison groaned aloud and laid his 
face in his hands. The physician rose, 
and, after a few sympathetic expressions, 
left him alone. 

Meanwhile, in the sick-room, the nurse 
busied herself with conscientious care 
about her charge. There was no percep- 
tible movement in the outlines of the quiet 
form lying upon the bed, and the skilled 
watcher had no suspicion that behind the 
shut eyelids and apathetic features mind 
and spirit were still active. 

“It isn’t so hard to die, after all,’’ ran 
the slow current of the sick woman’s 
thought. ‘It is easier than to live. One 
grows tired, somehow, after so many 
years. It seems sweet just to stop try- 
ing, and—let go! I have accomplished so 
little of all I meant to do, but—the Lord 
understands! 

“The children will miss me for awhile— 
poor dears—but sorrow isn’t natural to 
young people. I’m not necessary to them 
as I was when they were little. It would 
have been dreadful to leave my babies, 
but now—it is different. Helen has her 
lover—Roger is a good man, and they will 
be going into a home of their own before 
long. And Dorothy—so beautiful and 
such a favorite—her friends must comfort 
her. And the boys—somehow they seem 
to have grown away from me a bit. I 
oughtn’t to mind it. It must be so, I 
suppose, as boys grow into men. It will 
be harder for their father; but—he is so 
driven at the office—especially since he 
went into politics—that he can’t have 
time to mourn as he would have mourned 
years ago—when we were first married. 
How happy we were—so long—so long 
ago—in the little house on Carlton Street, 
where Helen was born! Henry has been 
arising man, Any woman might be proud 
to be his wife. Somehow I’ve hardly kept 
pace with him, but I’ve loved him—loved 
him!” 

The air of the room had grown heavy, 
and the nurse set the door ajar. A sound 
of suppressed voices reached her ear, and 
she glanced anxiously towards the bed, 
but the sick woman showed no sign of 
consciousness. 

‘I need not close the door,” she said to 
herself. “She hears nothing.” 

Once more skill and training were at 
fault. That which, in the nurse’s ears, 
was only an indistinct murmur, to the 
nerve-sense sharpened by illness slowly 
separated itself into words which made 
their way to the consciousness awake and 
alert in the weak frame, as if spoken 
along some invisible telephone-line of the 
spirit. 

“O Helen!’ Could it be Dorothy’s 
voice so broken and sobbing? ‘No hope! 
Did the doctor say that?” 

“None, unless her condition changes— 
those were his words, father told me.” 
The words dropped drearily like the 
trickling of water in a cave. 

“But she was better yesterday!’ That 
was Rob, the handsome young collegian 
who had been summoned home when his 
mother’s illness began to cause apprehen- 
sion. 

“So itseemed. But she does not rally 
—she takes no notice.” 

“But she can’t be going—to die—and 
leave us! She wouldn't do such a thing— 
Mother!” The tones of sixteen-year-old 
Rupert were smitten through with in- 
credulous horror. 

‘IT don’t understand it,’’ answered the 
older sister. ‘She is ‘drifting away,’ the 
doctor says. O Dorothy! O boys!” she 
said, in a low, intense voice, ‘‘we haven’t 
any of us looked after mether as we 
ought. We have always been so used to 
having her do for us. I have been miser- 
ably selfish since—since I had Roger. I 
didn’t mean it, but I see it all now.” 

‘You haven’t been one-half so selfish 
as I,” sobbed Dorothy. “Here have I 
been rushing here and there, evening af- 


“Can it be that some secret grief or 





ter evening, and she often sitting by her- 





self! I must have been out of my mind! 
Asif all the parties and concerts in the 
world were worth so much to me as mam- 
ma’s little finger!” 

**And I’ve been so careless about writ- 
ing her regularly.”’ There was a break in 
Rob’s voice. “There was always some- 
thing or other going on out of study- 
hours, and I didn’t realize. It was so 
easy to think mother wouldn’t mind. 
And now—why, girls, I never could go 
back to college at all if there weren’t to 
be any more letters from mother!’ 

“TI haven’t kissed her good-night for 
ever so long,” said Rupert. “I’d got a 
fool-notion that it was babyish. I always 
used to think I couldn't go to bed with- 
outit. I wonder if she ever missed it. 
I’ve seen her look at me sometimes when 
I started up-stairs. What sort of a place 
would this be without mother? I never 
could stand it—never! I should want to 
run away—or drown myself!” 

The door of the sick-room opened a 
little wider, and Mr. Allison entered noise 
lessly. 

“Is there any change?’’ he whispered. 

“Apparently none, Mr. Allison. She 
lies all the time like this. One hardly 
knows whether it be sleep or stupor.” 

‘*How long’’—the strong man, choking, 
left the question unfinished. 

“It is hard to say,’’ answered the nurse 
pitifully. ‘But she has lost much within 
the last twenty-four hours.” 

The husband knelt at the foot of the 
bed, behind a screen which had been 
placed to shade the sick woman’s face 
from the light, and rested his head upon 
the coverlet. 

“My little Nellie!’ he moaned, as if 
unconscious of any other presence in the 
room. ‘My rose of girls—my bride—the 
mother of my cbildren—the heart of my 
heart! Spare her yet to me, O God! that 
I may have time to teach her how much 
dearer she is to me than money or lands 
or honors! Take her not—”’ 

“Mr, Allison!” 

It was the nurse who touched him. 
There was a quiver of suppressed excite- 
ment in her voice. He rose to his feet. 
His wife’s eyes were open—the pallid 
features illuminated. One wasted hand 
moved feebly towards him across the white 
counterpane. He fell again on his knees, 
and pressed the thin fingers to his lips. 

‘‘Henry—darling’’—the faint, thrilling 
voice seemed to come from very far away 
—‘‘don’t grieve—any more! I am going 
—to get well!” 

Long afterwards the doctor and nurse 
would sometimes recall together the un- 
expected recovery of Mrs. Allison. 

“It was no cure of mine,’’ the doctor 
would say. ‘‘Medicine had nothing to do 
with it. She was as nearly gone as she 
possibly could be without actually ceas- 
ing to breathe, when she simply made up 
her mind to live! A marvellous case!’ 

Not so marvellous, perhaps, good physi- 
cian! Only a righting for once of the dis- 
ordered sequence of this topsy-turvy 
world! 

If the words of love and appreciation 
which beat so vainly at the closed bars of 
the coffin-lid were spoken oftener into 
living ears, how many other weary feet 
might turn again from ‘the valley of the 
shadow!’’— Advance. 


THE OUT-DOOR WOMAN. 

The subject of bicycle touring is one 
which has been widely discussed, and in 
regard to which a great deal of advice has 
been given. Lists of the necessary articles 
to be taken as baggage upon the wheel 
have been made out, and a multitude of 
directions have been laid down governing 
the proper equipment in general. Noth- 
ing that the tourist could possibly need 
has been omitted, but—and here lies the 
mistake—a vast number of things which 
she could dispense with have been in- 
cluded in the outfit. From this cause 
largely has come the dissatisfaction which 
has been expressed regarding bicycle 
tours. Too many of them have been 
undertaken by persons so overburdened 
with alleged ‘“‘conveniences”’ that their trip 
has resembled that of a freight-laden cara- 
van. The secret of a pleasurable tour lies, 
in a great measure, in the lightest possible 
equipment. The tourist on a wheel can- 
not expect all the travelling luxuries to be 
found in a drawing-room car, and the 
more strictly she limits her list, the more 
comfort she will have. 

A plan which has been followed with 
much success by a husband and wife, who 
live in the suburbs, might well be adopted 
by tourists in general. They carry with 
them as baggage little else besides a few 
toilet articles. These are packed into a 
strong bag of brown linen, made with 
pockets for the brushes, combs, soap, etc. 
This bag is put into the flat luggage-car- 
rier, of moderate size, which fits into the 
diamond frame of the man’s wheel. The 
repair outfit for the two wheels also find 
plenty of room in this luggage-carrier, so 
that they need not be strapped elsewhere, 
and a drinking-cup is another necessary 
article. No attempt is made to carry any 








extra clothes; but arrangements are made 
to have these sent on by express to the 
hotels or houses at which the tourists are 
to stop on their journey. This plan re- 
quires that the route shall be carefully 
planned before the start is made, and that 
the cyclists shall adhere faithfully to their 
programme. Arrived at each night’s 
stopping-place, they find a bag of fresh 
clothes awaiting them, and having taken 
these out, they repack the valise with the 
things they have been wearing and have 
it expressed home again. If they are to 
make a stop of unusual length anywhere, 
they order a trunk, instead of a bag, to be 
at the place at the proper time.— Harper’s 
Bazar. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OREGON NOTES. 


LOCAL OPTION WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 


NEWBERG, ORE., APRIL 19, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In answer to your letter of inquiry, I 
will say that cities and towns in Oregon 
are incorporated by act of Legislature by 
petition, and what is asked for in a peti- 
tion to the Legislature is usually granted, 
provided there is no remonstrance against 
it. In other words, those who are inter- 
ested in getting a town incorporated have 
their articles of incorporation drafted just 
as they want them, and then get a mem- 
ber of the Legislature to introduce a bill 
to incorporate the town in accordance 
with the articles furnished. When New- 
berg was incorporated, one article pro- 
vided that women who paid taxes should 
be entitled to vote in municipal elections, 
and this is the law as we haveit. New- 
berg has been incorporated six years. 

At some elections, when matters of im- 
portance were up for consideration, there 
has been a full vote on the part of the 
women, but ordinarily they are not in- 
clined to turn out in full force. 

We also make our own liquor laws, and 
consequently we have never allowed a 
saloon to exist here. One or two fellows 
tried it, but they were told to seek other 
fields. A very large majority of our men 
as well as women voters are opposed to 
the saloon, and as we have the law-mak- 
ing power in our hands, of course it is a 
problem easily solved. The population of 
Newberg runs from 1,000 to 1,200, 

E. H. Woopwarp, P. M. 





LOUISIANA NOTES. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION, 

The spirited action of the women of 
Louisiana in presenting their just demand 
for equal suffrage to the recent Constitu- 
tional Convention will form an important 
chapter in the history of the State and 
nation. We are assured that the partial 
concession of suffrage to women tax- 
payers, in all cases where an assessment 
upon property is proposed, does not by 
any means measure the sympathy created 
by the well-considered movement. Had 
it not been for peremptory orders issued 
by a powerful political leader, who used 
his influence with the convention, there 
would have been a contest for including 
women among the future voters. The 
convention was confronted with two diffi- 
culties: 1. To preserve a united front in 
an effort to exclude the colored vote in 
face of an element which has used this 
vote whenever it has suited its purposes; 
and, 2, to evade the constitutional guaran- 
tees of the 14th and 15th Amendments, 
or, as one of the speakers said, “to do an 
unconstitutional act in a constitutional 
way.” It was feared that if the conven- 
tion ran counter to the prejudice against 
woman suffrage, it might afford the United 
States courts a pretext for setting aside 
their work, and might also disaffect the 
leaders of their own party at home. 
Under the circumstances the women of 
Louisiana are to be congratulated upon 
securing a concession of the principle 
even in the partial form contained in the 
new constitution. 

On February 18 the Suffrage Committee 
of the Constitutional Convention gave a 
hearing to ladies who addressed them in 
behalf of extending suffrage to the women 
of the State. General Bell presided. Mrs. 
Lewis Graham, of the Era Club, was 
the first speaker. She said that she had 
already voted twice in North Louisiana. 
She was grateful that she lived in an age 
of chivalry. But times were beginning to 
change. The faculties of woman were 
being developed; she was rising to a 
higher plane. She was being entrusted 
with responsibilities which she formerly 
did not hold. Her former sphere was 
confined to the home, but she was grow- 
ing beyond that. She argued that woman 
discriminated more closely in character, 
and would cause better candidates to be 
put up for office. She would elevate poli- 
tics. She was needed in the State. Man 
should not be alone in any walk of life. 
He needed a helpmeet. Voting was not a 


masculine function, nor a feminine func- 
It was a human function, and 


tion, 





woman was an important part of the 
human family. 

Miss Kate Nobles said that they came, 
not expecting that the convention would 
grant woman suffrage, but for the pur- 
pose of laying the foundation for action 
on this line at some future date. 

The petition submitted on Wednesday 
was then read by one of the ladies, as 
follows: 


Gentlemen: In view of the fact that one 
of the purposes of this convention is to 
provide an educational qualification for 
the exercise of the franchise by which to 
guard more carefully the welfare of the 
State, we, the undersigned, believing that 
still another change would likewise con- 
duce greatly to the welfare of our people, 
pray that your honorable body will, after 
deciding upon the qualifications deemed 
necessary, extend the franchise with the 
same qualifications to the women of this 
State. 

It is understood by us that the educa- 
tional qualification to be imposed may be 
disregarded, provided a man possesses a 
certain amount of property. 

A citizen of Louisiana who happens to 
be a woman, no matter how highly edu- 
cated, no matter how great her wealth, 
has no voice in the taxation of her prop- 
erty. Is she to be denied that which is 
not denied to an illiterate negro, who may 
be the fortunate possessor of a few hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of property? 

Full suffrage is now exercised by women 
in four States of the Union—Wyoming, 
Colorado, Utah and Idaho. 

Municipal suffrage by women is exer- 
cised throughout Kansas, and school suf- 
frage in a majority of the States of the 
Union. Full suffrage for women also 
exists in Australia, a country which leads 
the world in its suffrage laws, with its 
famous Australian ballot, proportional 
representation and suffrage for women. 

Women who are taxpayers have long 
exercised municipal suffrage in England 
and Canada. 

Wherever the experiment of woman 
suffrage has been tried it has met with 
unqualified success, according to testi- 
mony of men of high repute and high in 
authority, who are, consequently, in a 
position to know. It may be remembered 
that one of Wyoming’s ex-governors, a 
short time ago, addressed to the Legisla- 
tures of the various States a document 
giving testimony to show how greatly wo- 
man suffrage had resulted to the advan- 
tage of the State. 

It is a well-known fact that a much 
larger proportion of girls than boys gradu- 
ate from our high schools, proving that 
the larger part of our intelligent and edu- 
cated community is to consist of women. 

Among the advantages to result from 
conferring the franchise upon the edu- 
cated women of our State may be men- 
tioned these: 

1, It will bring to the already enfran- 
chised class a proportionately large num- 
ber of intelligent voters. 

2. It will bring to it a moral element 
very much to be desired—what has been 
recently’ well styled by a prominent man 
of this city, ‘‘The Conscience of the Com- 
munity.” 

5. It will bring to it a spirit of earnest- 
ness and of active interest which will 
greatly stimulate the passivity of men 
who are now frequently indifferent to 
their duties of citizenship. When the 
wife can vote, two good votes will be 
obtained where often there were none 
before. 

4. It would bring a splendid addition 
to the poll-tax fund, which, if applied to 
educational purposes, would conduce 
largely to raise Louisiana above the low 
rank she now occupies intellectually. 

The few signers of this memorial rep- 
resent a comparatively large number of 
women in hearty sympathy with the 
movement, many of whom, on account of 
the general attitude of men on the sub- 
ject, are deterred from openly expressing 
their convictions. 

The recent magnificent response of the 
women of this city to an invitation to 
organize to second and support the efforts 
of the men in their attempts to improve 
our city, testifies to their intelligent pa- 
triotism, and shows that women may be 
relied upon to further the interests of our 
State. 

The men of Mississippi in convention 
a few years ago, just missed the claim 
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upon the gratitude of posterity, when 
by a few votes they failed to admit the 
women of their State to the franchise. 

Every man knows in his heart that the 
women of Louisiana will some day have 
the franchise. There is no escaping 
the onward march of civilization. 

Although it may be that women in large 
numbers would not take advantage of this 
privilege for several years, yet, owing to 
the fact that it may be twenty or twenty- 
five years before another constitutional 
convention will be held, the present mem- 
bers should consider how far behind 
Louisiana will be, say in a dozen years 
from now, when women are exercising the 
franchise in all the other States, if the 
help her women can give be now refused. 
Can they afford to refuse? Then let it be 
the men of this convention who shall go 
down in history as the first in all the 
chivalrous South to extend to their wom- 
en that privilege which they prize so 
highly for themselves, the franchise, say- 
ing in effect, ‘Come and help us, not as 
‘auxiliaries,’ but as co-workers on an 
equal fvoting.’?’ Let them show that 
chivalry is not an empty boast. 

(Signed.) 

Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, president; 
Belle Van Norn, Matilda P. Hero, officers 
of Louisiana State Suffrage Association. 

Mrs. Evelyn Ordway, B. S. Mass, In- 
structor of Technology, for the ofticers of 
Equal Rights Association. 

Caroline E. Brewer, Kate M. Gordon, 
Mrs. Walter C. Pierce. the Era Club. 

Jennie M. Gordon, Mrs. Wm. A. Gordon, 
Equal Rights Association. 

Mrs. C, K. Hall, Mrs. Mattie Gould, 
Mrs. M. B. Hereford, Mrs. Otto Joachim, 
Fannie RK. Gordon, the Era Club. 

Mrs. J. M. Ferguson, president Arena 
Club. 

Katherine Nobles, 
man’s Club. 

Marion Brown, principal Normal School. 

Mrs. Lewis S. Graham, State Regent of 
Daughters of 1776 and 1812. 

Mrs. Sumpter D. Marks, ex-president 
and first vice-president Woman’s Club; 
Mrs. E. J. Hart, Mrs. J. Curtis Waldo, 
Mrs. Reuben G. Bush, Evelyn A. Waldo, 
Mary C. Spencer, M. S., Cornell University. 

Mary L. Harkness, A. M., Parsons Col- 
lege. 

Julia C. Logan, Instructor in English, 
Newcomb College. 

Leonora M. Cage, Secretary, Newcomb 
College. 

Clara G. Baer, director of Physical Edu- 
cation, Newcomb College. 

Ann Hero, A. M., Vassar College. 

Emily Knapp, A. M., Tulane University. 

Mrs. Anthony W. Faulkner, Mrs. Lily 
Blanks, Columbia, La. 

Mrs. Agnes G. Harp, Lake Charles, La. 

Mrs. R. R. Settoon, Opelousas, La. 

Mrs. Eugenia T. Blanks, Monroe, La. 

Mrs. Annie L. Pitkin, New Orleans. 

Mrs. Henry Dickson Bruns, New Or- 
leans. 

Mrs. Chas. H. Nobles, New Orleans. 

Caroline Durrive, president Musicians’ 
Guild. 

Lillie Richardson, secretary Woman’s 
Club. 

Lillie Logan, B. A., Newcomb College. 

Judge Lawrason — Excuse me, but I 
would like to ask you if your movement 
contemplates women holding office from 
the chief executive down? 

The question rather surprised the lady 
who was reading the petition, but Mrs. 
Graham was equal to the emergency, and 
said they were willing to give the men all 
the offices for the next fifty years if they 
gave women the right to vote. 

Judge Lawrason asked if the matter 
had ever been left to the women of any 
State, and received a reply in the negative. 

Mr. Price asked if they had any idea of 
the number of women in Louisiana who 
desired suffrage. 

Miss Nobles and the other ladies replied 
that they had no statistics on the subject. 

‘There were a number of other questions 
asked, and answered by Miss Nobles and 
Mrs. Graham, after which the hearing was 
closed. 

On Feb. 28, in the Constitutional Con- 
vention of Louisiana, Mr. Chenet intro- 
duced an ordinance, No. 143, as follows: 

The elector shall be able to read the 
constitution of the State in his mother 
tongue, or he or his wife or minor chil- 
dren shall own property worth $250: 
Women possessing the following qualifi- 
cations shall also be electors: 1. Every mar- 
ried woman, who bona fide owns or whose 
husband or minor child or children bona 
fide own property, real or personal, located 
inthe Stateand assessed at a cash valuation 
of not less than $250, and whose husband 
is an elector. 2. Widows and unmarried 
women of age, possessing the residence 
and property qualifications above pre- 
scribed. 3. They shall be duly registered. 


ex-president Wo- 





Any woman entitled to vote under the 
constitution may do so in persun or by 
proxy. Female electors and all other 
women shall be eligible to any office con- 
nected with the public schools of the 
State. Referred to the Committee on 
Suffrage. 

Also Mr. Faulkner introduced No. 165: 

All citizens of the proper age shall be 
endowed with the privilege of voting at 
any election in this State, who have quali- 
fied under the laws of the State, without 
reference to sex, race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude, provided the voter 
proposing to vote at any election in this 
State shall have on the assessment roll 
property of the cash value of $300, unin- 
cumbered, and taxes paid thereon. 

Every person proposing to vote shall 
have paid a poll-tax of $1 each year, and 
for the year preceding the election, pro- 
ducing a receipt of taxes paid, including 
property and poll-tax, being a condition 
precedent to the act of registry. Referred 
to Committee on Suffrage. 


On Feb. 28, in the evening, a public 
meeting was held in the Athenzum, which 
was crowded to the doors. The great 
audience represented every type, and was 
scrupulously attentive and deeply inter- 
ested. Mrs. Evelyn Ordway, president of 
the New Era Club, presided and intro- 
duced the speakers. 

Miss Frances Griffin, of Alabama, said 
that the day had come when the problem 
of the enfranchisement of women had ad- 
vanced beyond the stage of ridicule. 
Women were not asking to be bankers, 
lawyers, merchants, doctors, newspaper 
workers, clerks, etc. They were these 
already. The census showed them in 
every occupation known to the civilized 


| world except the army and navy, and if 


they were not found there it was not from 
a lack of patriotism, but because of the 
rigidness of Uncle Sam’s rules. (Laugh- 
ter and applause.) What woman was ask- 
ing was to be permitted to enjoy the 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution of 
the United States—the same right exer- 
cised by even the colored lad when he 
attains his majority. (Applause.) She 
and her three sisters, there being no male 
representative in the family, were alone 
represented in the power which governed 
them and derived its just powers from 
their consent, by the vote of their colored 
gardener. (Laughter and applause.) She 
was happy to state that they had the in- 
fluence to control that vote. (Laughter.) 
That was something. 

Miss Laura Clay considered herself 
honored and fortunate in the privilege of 
being able to talk on this question at a 
time when the supreme power of the State 
was assembled in convention. Two seri- 
ous details of the suffrage question were 
confronting them. One was the elimina- 
tion of the shiftless, ignorant vote; the 
other was the enfranchisement of intelli- 
gent womanhood. She then told dispas- 
sionately and historically the story of the 
industrial revolution which had brought 
woman suffrage to the front. A few in- 
ventions of man were sufficient to revolu- 
tionize the world, It transplanted from 
the home the occupations which formerly 
had been sources of remuneration and 
support to the women in the home, and 
placed them in the factories. Such was the 
history of weaving, an occupation by vir- 
tue of which it was once possible for a 
man to support a very large household, 
the women in it being the quiet bread- 
winners! (Laughter and applause.) In 
the South the Civil War had hastened the 
necessity of women to leave the home and 
become bread-winners. The continual 
mutation of conditions in the industrial 
world, the performance in one great fac- 
tory by improved machinery of a vast 
amount of work, once done in hundreds 
of homes by the women thereof, had in- 
creased the number of women in the 
workday outdoor world to such an extent 
that the self-supporting woman had ceased 
to be the exception, and conditions had 
become such that it was now the part of 
common justice and honesty to accord 
this disfranchised division of mankind 
the right for which our ancestors once 
fought and bled, and achieved and founded 
a mighty nation. A beautiful sense of 
chivalry and generosity had once relegated 
the woman to the seclusion of home. 
Conditions, however, had become such 
that in hundreds of thousands of cases it 


was no longer possible or expedient, and 
since it behooved woman to take her 
place in the active walks of life with ber 
brother, it was fair that she should be ac- 
corded the same political privileges. 
That same chivalry, not to become anti 
quated, the same spirit of generosity 
which had once prompted it, should en 
franchise woman and grant her the birth- 
right of a human being in a democracy of 
freedom and equal rights. It is in Louis- 
iana’s power at present to lead the States 
of the American Union and set an exam- 
ple in advanced thought and chivalry and 
progress which, coming from one of the 
eldest and most conservative, would make 
the march of progress all the quicker. 

Then Mrs. Catt ‘was introduced, anc is 
thus described: 

She is a born orator. No one without 
the gift could present the serious with 
levity in a manner so charming that the 
audience forgets the flight of time and 
listens for an hour as if she had only 
spoken five minutes. 

The New Orleans Daily Picayune of 
same date said, editorially: 

Mrs. Chapman Catt, the chairman of the 
organization and campaign committee of 
the National W. S. A., has been in the city 
for the past week, assisting the ladies who 
have presented a petition for woman's 
suffrage to the constitutional convention. 
Mrs, Catt is not only a brilliant speaker, 
but a most sweet and womanly woman, 
who dresses beautifully and is altogether 
charmingly feminine. 

By special invitation of the Convention 
Mrs, Catt was invited to address it. She 
was accompanied by Mrs. Merrick, Miss 
Clay, and other ladies, and her address 
made a profound impression. Atits close 
she received congratulations from many 
of the members, and it seemed as though 
the argument would carry the day. 

On March 4 the Convention received the 
report of the Suffrage Committee of 
twenty-five members instructed to form. 
ulate a suffrage ordinance: 

Article 1 conferred suffrage on every 
male citizen of the United States, native 
or naturalized, except as otherwise pro- 
vided, viz.: he must have beena resident 
of State two years and of parish one year, 
legally enrolled as a registered voter, and 
able to read and write in English or in his 
mother tongue. If unable to read and 
write, he may register and vote if his wife 
or minor child is the owner of property. 
Also any person may vote who was a voter 
prior to Jan. 1, 1868, also any legitimate 
descendant of such person. 

Also (Sec. 6) upon all questions submit- 
ted to the tax-payers as such of any mu- 
nicipal or other political subdivision of the 
State, all women tax-payers having the 
qualifications otherwise prescribed except 
sex shall have a right to vote without 
registration, in person or by their agents 
authorized in writing. 

A minority report made same day by 
Mr. H. Dickson Bruns, contained the fol- 
lowing: 

All women and emancipated minors pos- 
sessing the property, educational, and 
other qualifications imposed by this con- 
stitution shall have the right to vote at 
all elections by the people. 

The Times-Democrat editorially asserted 
that the arguments for woman suffrage had 
all been met with overwhelmingly strong 
arguments in rebuttal, and enumerated 
them, as follows: 1. Women do not want 
the suffrage. 2. It would mean the soilure 
of their own womanliness and the ruin of 
the home. 3. The number of women who 
favor their own enfranchisement is in- 
significant. Spirited letters from Mrs. 
Helen L. Behrens and others appeared in 
reply. 

The New Orleans Times-Democrat of 
March 6 summarized and ridiculed the 
qualifications proposed by the majority of 
the Suffrage Committee, creating ten dif- 
ferent classes of voters, as follows: 

1, The Educated Voter, that is, the 
voter who can read and write. He is the 
only one in the entire batch except the 
Woman Voter who is not illiterate. 

2. The Property Voter—illiterate but 
worth $300, 

3. The Squaw Voter. 

4, The Papoose Voter. 

5. The 1868 Voter. 

6. The Could Have Been Voter—-the 
fellow who might have voted in 1868, but 
did not think it worth while. 

7. The Hereditary Voter. 

&. The Privileged ‘‘Dago” Voter. 

9. The Woman Property Voter. 

10. The Woman Proxy Voter. 

This will be a remarkable army to mar- 
shal at the polls. No such army has ever 
been seen, or ever will be seen, outside of 
Louisiana. 

On March 7, in The Picayune, Miss 
Belle Kearney, of Mississippi, the well- 
known Southern lecturer and organizer, 
unable to visit Louisiana in person, pub- 
lished a strong and thoughtful appeal in 
support of woman suffrage. 

On March 8 occurred an important de- 
bate in the Convention on the suffrage 
clause. We are told, ‘‘The ladies’ gallery 
was filled with an interested throng, who 
seemed to take as much interest in the 
proceedings as the men.” 

The first speaker, Mr. Kruttschnitt, 
stated that the main purpose of the Con- 
vention was to eliminate the masses of 
corrupt and venal negro voters from the 
body politic. On the proposed grant to 
the women taxpayers of the right to vote 
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improvements is submitted, he said: 
“While no man in this convention is more 
unalterably opposed to woman suffrage in 
general than myself, yet when restricted 
to this particular question of voting where 
her own property is concerned, I see no 
insuperable objection to the exercise of 
the right, similar to that exercised by the 
stockholders in a corporation, and to be 
exerted in a similar manner,” 

Colonel Wise, in advocating a poll-tax 
resolution, said he did not think that the 
only means of political reform was in 
eliminating the African; he would say to 
the equally ignorant and vicious white 
man, ‘You, too, have no right in the 
veiled sanctuary of republican institutions. 
The discrimination was to him an intoler- 
able one.”’ (But he had no fault to find 
with the discrimination of sex.) 

Judge Boatner said that if the 14th and 
15th amendments did not cross our way 
like a stone wall at all points, a few 
lines would settle the question thus: ‘*No 
one but white citizens shall exercise the 
right of suffrage in this State.’’ That was 
the Constitution of 1864, which was in 
full force on January, 1868. But now to 
do this under the 15th Amendment would 
be revolutionary, and would be universally 
condemned, 

Judge Coco opposed the provision 
‘twhich confers upon married women the 
right to vote through their husbands and 
to minors the right to vote through their 
tutors. He said: ‘‘This is wrong in prin- 
ciple. It is no more right to confer the 
right of suffrage upon that particular 
class of women than upon any other. But 
the anomaly of the condition is in the fact 
that it confers greater rights upon her 
agent than it does upon her. The lesser is 
made to contain the greater, a reductio ad 
absurdum. The ordinance does not pro- 
vide for the registration of that class of 
voters, an unjust discrimination.” 

Mr. Couvillion thought that a man who 
had the control and management of his 
wife’s or his children’s property had 
enough interest in the affairs of govern- 
ment to be allowed to vote. Frequently a 
man, through reverses, was compelled to 
transfer his property to his wife or chil- 
dren. 

Mr. Soniat said: “It is our bounden duty 
to eliminate the ignorant or bad element 
of our population without distinction of 
race, color, or previous condition of servi 
tude.’’ But he said no word for the en- 
franchisement of women. 

On March 9, on the second day of the 
general debate on the suffrage clause, Mr. 
Burke defined the object to be ‘‘to elimi- 
nate as many of the negroes as possible 
and as few of the whites,” and to provide 
for honest elections on the white basis. 

Mr. Ponder denounced the attacks on 
the “squaw’’ and “papoose’’ voters as 
cowardly. He would never give his vote 
to disfranchise any white man in the 
State of Louisiana, Under this ordinance 
only 10 per cent. of the white voters 
would be eliminated, with 80 per cent. of 
the negro voters. Therefore, he was not 
in favor of a further restriction of a poll- 


x. 

Judge Hall was afraid that if exception 
after exception was attached, all pointing 
to the exclusion of the negro, no court 
could be so blind as not to rule that the 
clause is unconstitutional, 

J. V. Sanders claimed that Section 5 
will let every solitary white man in the 
State of Louisiana vote. Nothing should 
be the requisite to vote but that a man be 
aman. A poll-tax restriction would break 
up the Democratic party. 


On March 10, Judge Monroe said that 
“allowing a man to vote because his wife 
or child owned property, while it did not 
appeal to him altogether, was excusable 
because it would assist in introducing 
into the electorate more white people than 
blacks. There were more white women 
who owned property than colored.” 

Colonel Stubbs, of Oachita, said: ‘There 





had been some objection to allowing a 
man to vote because his wife or children 
owned property. The ridicule was wasted, 
because there were so few people involved 
in this that it was not worth argument in 
its defence.” 

Mr. Breazeale asked what principle 
underlay the proposition that a man whose 
wife or minor children possessed $300 of 
property should vote? He characterized 
it as a “‘monstrous proposition.”’ ‘How 
much more reasonable it would be to give 
the woman owning property the right to 
vote. (Applause.) Though, understand 
me, I am not an advocate of woman suf- 
trage. (Applause.) The proposition is 
the more absurd because in the vast ma- 
jority of cases where the property was in 
the wife’s name, it was mortgaged, and 
the real ownership lay in the mortgage 
creditor and notin the woman. It would 
be much more fair and honest and con- 
sonant with judgment to let the woman 
vote.”’ , 

Mr. Dymond said “‘the 15th amendment 
did not apply to naturalized citizens. 
They needed the 1868 voter, the natural- 
ized voter, the squaw voter, the papoose 
voter, and every white man they could get 
into the electorate.” 


On March 18 an ordinance was pro- 
posed: ‘‘Women over 21 years shall be 
eligible to any office of control or manage- 
ment under the school laws.’’ This was 
referred to the committee. 


Just as the Convention was about to 
adopt the suffrage clause as reported and 
amended, after a long contest for and 
against payment of a poll-tax as a pre- 
requisite of voting, a telegram from the 
two U. 8. Senators of Louisiana expressed 
their belief that the “hereditary” suffrage 
clause on which it was intended to exempt 
poor and illiterate white men from the 
educational and property qualifications, 
was unconstitutional, and would be so de- 
cided by the U. S. courts, thus invalidat- 
ing the vote of the State in 1900. This 
created great confusion and perplexity, 
and it was not until March 24 that the 
clause was agreed upon substantially as 
first reported. 

Dr. Bruns offered an amendment to the 
preamble, as contained in his minority re- 
port, as follows: 

The electors of this State shall be native 
or naturalized citizens of the United 
States, 21 years old or upwards, possess- 
ing the following qualifications: 

Mr. Landers called attention to the fact 
that the word male was omitted in Dr. 
Bruns’ amendment, and if adopted it would 
give women suffrage. 

The amendment was defeated. 

The preamble was then adopted by a 
viva voce vote, with but a few nays. 

Section 7, extending suffrage to women 
taxpayers, was adopted, and the entire 
article on suffrage was then incorporated 
in the new constitution. 


|For other State Correspondence see Page Eight.) 
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OREGON CONGRESS OF WOMEN. 
PorRTLAND, ORE., APRIL 24, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The long-anticipated second biennial of 
the Oregon Congress of Women, which 
met in this city April 11, 12, and 13, has 
passed into history, having successfully 
accomplished its object, by gathering into 
one great association the representative 
forces of all the different lines of organ- 
ized work in which women are leaders, 
and grouping them as willing co-workers 
under the official management of the 
State Equal Suffrage Association. 

The equal suffrage forces of the entire 
Pacific Coast have been immeasurably 
augmented by this Congress. The ‘Old 
Guard” has been stimulated into renewed 
unanimity of action, and the new recruits 
are correspondingly enthused. 

It was thought by the managers of the 
Congress that the latent forces of the 
many activities which engage the atten- 
tion of women in a social way might, if 
properly attracted, concentrate their ef- 
forts, at least indirectly, to augment the 
equal suffrage tide. The result was all 
that the most ardent suffragist could de- 
sire. 

The reports of the many and varied or- 
ganizations of women, including the work 
of patriotic, philanthropic, educational, 
industrial, social, scientific, literary, musi- 
cal, artistic, charitable and reformatory 
institutions, all willing and eager to throw 
the full weight of their concentrated 
power into the rising tides of the equal 
suffrage movement, through the Con- 
gress, caused a leader of the Congress to 
compare their movement to a thousand 
rills, thawed into activity by the sun- 
shine, all tending, whether consciously or 
not, to swell the aggregate of one great 
purpose,—that of raising the body of the 
long-pent sea of woman’s liberties to such 
a height that nothing could resist its des- 
tiny; and proving that it would, in the 
near future, overflow its prison walls and 
go coursing serenely on towards the great 
ocean of universal freedom, upon whose 
billows our ship of equal rights might 
ride, forever floating at its masthead the 
sacred motto, ‘‘Equal Rights to All, and 
Special Privileges to None.”’ 

While papers were conspicuous at the 
Congress because of their rarity, the large 
majority having either memorized their 
speeches or given them extempore, the 
reports in manuscript were read in clear, 
strong tones, filling every part of the dear 
old church with the clear melody of wom- 
en’s voices, 

Men were in evidence, too, from start to 
finish. But, as most of them had no time 
for anything but war and politics, their 
speeches were presented in letters and 
manuscripts, and were read by the presi- 
dent with no uncertain sound. Governor 
Lord, of Oregon, sent an able address of 
welcome. The full Supreme Bench of 
Idaho, consisting of Chief Justice Sulli- 
van and Associate Judges Huston and 
Quarles, and many leading lawyers and 
professional men of Colorado, Wyoming, 
Idaho, and Utah, sent graphic letters 
which will be used as campaign docu- 
ments in Washington and Oregon when 
we are ready to present them to voters 
everywhere just.before election. 

We had reports from no less than 40 
different, and, for the most part, widely 
disassociated organizations of women, ev- 
ery one brim full of the spirit of liberty, 
philanthropy and patriotism. The music, 
under the professional management of 
Mrs. H. R. Duniway, was of the highest 
artistic order, and occupied a prominent 
place in all of the nine busy sessions, in 
none of which did the interest for a mo- 
ment flag. 

We had reports and addresses from all 
classes of Women’s Clubs, in Oregon, 
Washington, and Idaho; from the various 
divisions of the Relief Corps of the G. A. 
R.; from divers and sundry Labor Unions, 
from Mutual Insurance Associations, from 
Old Ladies’ Homes, from the Sociai Coun- 
cilof Jewish Women, from women en- 
gaged in prison work, in railway depots, 
in hospitals, in sanitariums, in Homes, in 
Boys and Girls’ Aid societies, in Florence 
Crittenden Women’s Relief Society, in 
the Portland Women’s Union, and in 
the various institutions of learning 
throughout the State in which women are 
leaders. 

While it would be invidious to particu- 
larize when everything was as good of its 
kind as the genius and intellect of women 
could make it, there should be given 
special mention of a report of Woman 
Suffrage in New Zealand, by Mrs. Bron- 
son Salmon, who spoke from the stand- 
point of an eye-witness; from Alice Moore 
McComas, of Los Angeles, under whose 
leadership Southern California was car- 
ried by a large majority for the late suf- 
frage amendment voted down in San 
Francisco and Oakland; from Mrs. H. W. 
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Gaines, and others, who spoke on Patri- 
ots’ Night; of the stately and intelligent 
wife of our governor, who spoke on flax 
culture, in which she is a co-worker with 
Lady Aberdeen, and of Narcissa White 
Kinney, president of W. C. T. U., who 
ably presented the doctrines of her organ- 
ization from the standpoint of the typical 
prohibitionist, and was graciously an- 
swered from the standpoint of the 
straight suffragist, who eschews the gos- 
pel of force in every form. Too much 
praise cannot be given to Mrs. M. E. 
Young, president of the Woman's Club, 
and chairman of the Reception Commit- 
tee; Mrs. Jennie C. Pritchard, chairman 
of Finance, Mrs. A. E. Hackett, chairman 
of Decorations, Miss A. Julia Kirker, 
chairman of Credentials, Miss Anna Stew- 
art, chairman of Ushers, and Mrs. W. H. 
Whiting, pianist, all of whom worked in- 
defatigably, each with her army of as- 
sistants, to make the Congress a success. 
While the crowds were not as great as they 
would have been but for the Cuban war 
fever and the epidemic of grippe, to say 
nothing of politics, over which men are 
shouting themselves hoarse, the attend- 
ance was good at the morning sessions 
and larger in the afternoons and even- 
ings. The Patriotic Session capped them 
all. During that evening, when Mrs. H. 
R. Duniway came forward with a silken 
flag in her hand, and began to sing ‘‘The 
Star Spangled Banner,’ in costume, the 
great audience arose as if moved by a 
common impulse, and remained standing, 
waving their handkerchiefs in rhythmic 
motion as she sang. And when, at the 
close of her performance, in which she 
had graciously responded to an encore, 
the president said: ‘Did you ever notice 
that Liberty is always represented by a 
woman?” the old historic church echoed 
with patriotic enthusiasm. The Congress 
ended with a unanimous vote of thanks 
to all participants, and three cheers for 
the president, amid which the gavel fell 
upon the closing scene. 
ABIGAIL Scott DuNIwaAy. 

294 Clay Street. 


IOWA NOTES. 

The Lincoln E. S. A. lately held a val- 
entine party, with a novel feature that 
might be copied by other clubs on the 
look-out for entertainments. After a 
programme of songs, readings and recita- 
tions, four little girls representing the four 
suffrage States, took their stand in line, 
dressed in white with yellow sashes, each 
child having the name of her State on her 
sash. Each recited a short poem in honor 
of the State she represented. Then they 
spoke in unison a poem in honor of the 
flag, pointing at the same time to the suf- 
frage banner with its four stars. Tiny 
valentines of celluloid, painted and tied to 
larger cards by yellow baby ribbon, with 
“Compliments of the Society,’’ were dis- 
tributed to the guests. 

Two series of suffrage conventions have 
been in progress in Iowa during the past 
month, one in the northern, counties, the 
other in the southern. 

Miss Alice French (Octave Thanet) has 
organized an Anti-Suffrage Club at Des- 
Moines. 

An Eleventh District Suffrage Bazar is 
to be held in Sioux City the first week in 
October; Mrs. Adelaide Ballard, of Hull, 
manager. 

The P. E. Club of Larchwood lately 
held its third annual banquet. Seventy 
guests sat down toan elegant supper. The 
president, Mrs. Mattie Thompson, was 
toast-mistress. Mrs, Marietta Martin re- 
sponded to the toast, ‘‘The Equality Club 
of Larchwood;” Mrs. Jennie Martin to 
*Women’s Clubs;’’ Mrs. Delma Shade, 
‘‘Domestic Life; Miss Filmer, ‘The Up- 
to-date Homekeeper;” Miss Shanley, ‘‘The 
Old Man;’’ Mr. E. E. Heldridge, ‘*The Old 

Woman;” Mrs. Louthian, ‘Our Country;” 
Mrs. Bradley, ‘“‘The New Man;” Mr. 





Charles Leich).ter, ‘‘The New Woman.” 
Mrs. Minnie Shade made the Club Proph- 





Coe, Mrs. Judge Ward, Mrs. W. H. 


ecy in rhyme. Mr. C. H. Leichliter, of the 





Leader, one of the brightest young editors 
in lowa, spoke and sang, and gave a two 
column report of the banquet in his paper. 
A letter was read from Hon. M. Anderson, 
of the lowa Legislature, in reply to a 
letter of thanks from the Club. He wrote: 

While I appreciate their endorsement 
of my actions, I feel that they owe me no 
thanks for voting to submit a question to 
the people, especially where the people 
ask for it. I am one who believes that 
the people can at all times be trusted to 
settle matters pertaining to themselves. 

C. W. Jacobs, an enterprising press 
worker for equal rights in Iowa, has pub- 
lished on paper of the suffrage color a 
large four-page supplement to the Sioux 
County Bee, containing an extended re- 
port of the National Suffrage Convention, 
Miss Willard’s last contribution to the 
Woman’s JOURNAL, many of the letters 
from Iowa women that appeared in the 
State Register, and a number of excellent 
articles. Single copies, five cents; three 
copies, either to one address or to three 
addresses, ten cents. Address C. W. 
Jacobs, Rock Valley, Iowa. The proceeds 
are for suffrage work. ’ 

At Red Oak Neb., the proposition to au- 
thorize the board of education to issue 
bonds for erection of a new high school 
building was carried by thirty-one major- 
ity, twenty-seven women voting. 

Mrs. Martha A. B. Conine has gone to 
Iowa to do two months’ lecturing for 
equal suffrage. 

ee ee 
OHIO NOTES. 

Mrs. Abbie Wheeler and Mrs, Celestia 
Hopkins were reélected to the school 
board of Marysville, O., at the recent elec- 
tion. A local paper says: ‘The school 
election was very interesting, and the 
number of ballots cast exceeded all former 
records. Those who have said so often 
and so loud that women did not care to 
vote, should have witnessed the proceed- 
ings here. Ladies in buggies, phaetons 
and carriages came driving to the polls 
with their lady friends, and, after unload- 
ing, returned for other voters, while the 
sidewalks were gay with Easter hats and 
fashionable attire. There was no loud 
talking or undue haste—everything was 
in order. This will be the second term 
for Mesdames Wheeler and Hopkins, and 
the board stands three men and three 
women. The women polled 220 votes.” 
There were 667 ballots cast, of which Mrs. 
Hopkins received 471 and Mrs. Wheeler 
439. 





MISS@URI NOTES. 


The Supreme Court of Missouri has 
decided that women may hold any office 
from which they are not expressly de- 
barred by the constitution; and four 
women are now serving as county school 
commissioners: Harrison Co., Miss Lizzie 
Scott of Bethany; Mercer Co., Grace 
Flaherty of Princeton; Morgan Co., Grace 
L. Litsinger of Versailles; Ripley Co., 
Mary J. Pratt of Doniphan. Mrs. E. B. 
Ingalls and Miss Mary Perry of St. Louis 
are members of the State Board of Chari- 
ties and Correction. 

Miss Ella Harrison, of Carthage, presi- 
dent of the Missouri W. S. A., has lately 
organized new suffrage clubs in Oregon 
and La Belle, visited oid clubs in St. 
Joseph and Kansas City, and attended 
meetings in Westboro, St. Louis, Sedalia 
and Jefferson City. The club at La Belle 
consists of nine women and six men, The 
officers are: President, Mrs. Maria Yancy; 
vice-presidents, Mrs. Vesta Zimmerman 
and Dr. H. B. Yacoubi; secretary, Miss A. 
Robinson; treasurer, Mrs. D. Robinson. 
The Missouri W. S. A. now has county 
presidents over Harrison, St, Clair, Nod- 
away, Atchison, Andrew, Texas and Lewis 
counties. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
24 TENTH St., WHEELING, W. VA., 
APRIL 19, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

To neglect a mention, however inade- 
quate, of the noble work done by the Na- 
tional Committee—Mrs. Catt, Miss Hay 
and Rev. Anna Shaw—in Wheeling, W. 
Va., would be ungrateful and discour- 
teous. 

When Miss Hay, in her breezy way, 
directed the four West Virginia women, 
who had assembled at her bidding, to pre- 
pare for a conference to be held in two 
weeks, consternation was depicted upon 
every face; but, like an able general, she 
calmly ignored all protests, appointed 
committees for her various work, and 
went on her way, leaving us to do the best 
we could. 

Our best was very crude; fora woman 
suffrage conference, in conservative West 
Virginia, seemed impossible. The ladies 
came; they spoke; they conquered. Meet- 
ings were held on Friday and Saturday, 
April 15 and 16, afternoon and evening, 
and on Sunday, Rev. Dr. Sooy, pastor of 
the M. E. Church, gave his pulpit to Mrs. 
Catt in the morning, and Rev. Anna Shaw 
at night. Their work is already bearing 





fruit. Many new members have joined 
the club; the drooping spirits of the few 


‘'who had been engaged in a seemingly 


hopeless enterprise are revived; people 
whose sentiments had been so carefully 
concealed that no one could even suspect 
their existence, came furward to advocate 
the cause, 

The advice, suggestions, and above all, 
the example of the three missionaries, for 
really, that is a suitable name for them, 
were of incalculable benefit to the State 
and local societies. Should these continue 
to work as they have begun, West Vir- 
ginia will certainly soon redeem herself, 
by giving suffrage to her women. 

J. B. WILson, 
Sec. Political Equality Club. 





THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—The emotional drama 
of “East Lynne” will be the attraction 
next week. This will prove most inter. 
esting to patrons, because ‘‘East Lynne’”’ 
has held its popularity for a generation 
and appeals to all lovers of strong dra- 
matic scenes. The cast will be: Sir Fran- 
cis Levison, Mr. J. H. Gilmour; Archi- 
bald Carlyle, Mr. Charles Mackay; Lord 
Mount Severn, Mr. J. L. Seeley; Mr. Rich- 
ard Hare, Mr. N. H. Fowler; Mr. Dill, Mr. 
William Charles Masson; Edward, Mr. 
John J. Agnew; Officer, Mr. John B. 
Walker; Willie Carlyle, Little Ada Rose; 
Lady Isabel Vane and Madame Vine, Miss 
Lillian Lawrence; Barbara Hare, Miss 
Lisle Leigh; Miss Cornelia Carlyle, Miss 
Lizzie Morgan; Joyce Hallijohn, Miss 
Rose Morison; Wilson, Miss Mary San- 
ders; Susanne, Miss Daisy E. Kirk. The 
stock company begins its second year the 
coming week, having appeared in forty 
different plays—twelve of which have 
been repeated. To commemorate this 
second year, a triple-plated silver Maine 
souvenir spoon will be given to each adult 
patron at every matinée performance of 
the coming week. Each spoon has an 
engraving of the battleship Maine on the 
bowl and a bas relef of Capt. Sigsbee on 
the handle. ‘Blue Jeans’ follows on 
Monday, May 9. 














CHINA TOILET SETS 


Mark-Down Sale. 


JONES, McDUFFEE & 
STRATTON CO. 


Invite the attention of intending buyers 
who are to furnish new bedrooms or 
replenish broken Toilet Sets to an exten- 
sive stock of 


Decorated Bedroom Sets 


Many of which have been marked down 
to close out to make room for our spring 
importations. 

Those furnishing seaside or country 
homes will find this an opportunity to 
secure desirable sets at below normal 
value. 

More than two hundred kinds to 
choose from, costing from the low cost 
$2.50 per set up to the beautiful tints with 
gold tracery and superb modelling from 
Mintons and Wedgwood at $30 to $50 
per set. 

An extensive exhibit of Plant Pots, 
with or without pedestals, from the best 
potteries in Europe and America, all 
grades from the ordinary te the costly 
specimens. 

The Dinner Set Department, 
the Art Pottery Rooms, the Glass 
Department, and the Lamp De- 
partment were never so ample in their 
exhibits. 

One price in plain figures, and we are 
not undersold if we know it. 





INSPECTION INVITED. 


Jones, MoDufee & Stratton Co., 


120 FRANKLIN ST. 


COR. FEDERAL. 








How Women May Earn 
A Living 
One Hundred and Seventeen Ways 


A NEW BOOK. 
Price 50 Cents. 


This valuable book fills a long felt need 
as it fully describes one hundred and 
seventeen different ways by which wo- 
men, young, old, or middle-aged, situated 
inany State or Territory, may make 
money for themselves and families. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of money order. 


M. L. CONKLIN, 
a8 New York Ave. - Brooklyn, N. Y. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. 
3.30 P. M. 
provided. 


Women’s Club.— Monday, May 1, at 


An interesting entertainment will be 


FOR .... FURS. 


Winter Overcoats, 
Ladies’ Cloth Capes, 
Jackets, Etc. 


Pw 


This season we shall use a NEW 
PROCESS of our own, by which all 
moths or moth eggs are removed and 
goods kept clean without the use of 
camphor, tar paper, moth balls, etc. 


Prices Very Moderate. 
He 


Edw. Kakas & Sons, 


162 TREMONT STREET. 


THE NEW 
CLOAK STORE. 


mH 
Opinions of the Press: 














(From Globe, April 4, 1898.) 
It will take front rank among the strik- 
ingly handsome stores of Boston and of 
the country. 





(From Journal, April 1, 1898.) 
At the “Fashion” everything is of the 
best. It will be made the headquarters 
of fashion seekers. 





(From Transcript, April 2, 1898.) 
Women of refinement will find at the 
beautiful new store, 461 Washington St., 
everything they can possibly desire in the 
pene | of Silk Waists, Silk Petticoats, Gowns 
and Jackets. : 





(From Herald, April 2, 1898.) 


Beautifully furnished and _ stocked 
throughout, ladies will find it very at- 
tractive, both for the beautiful interior 
and the exquisite goods shown there. 


ee 
INTRODUCTORY SALE 


Jackets 


100 Imported Covert and Tan Kersey jack- 
ets, silk and satin lined throughout in 
various colors, strap seams back and 
front. Value, $15.00. Your choice, all 


sizes, $10.00 
The Fashion, 


461 WASHINGTON ST., 


Between Temple Place and Winter St. 
GEORGE ARTHUR, - MANAGER. 





Polynice 


RHEUMATISM, 


Lumbago, Neuralgia, Dys- 
pepsia, and Kindred Dis- 


eases. 
B Dialad 


This new French medical discovery 
has been used with remarkable suc- 
cess in Bellevue Hospital, New York ; 
Howard Hospital, Philadelphia; Mary- 
land and Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore; and in various other hos- 
pitals in the prominent cities. 


Sad ad 


What a Physician Says: . . 


Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, 5th April, 1897. 
The experiments made here at the hospital with 
the Polynice Oil, witnessed by me, having been 
very successful, I hereby recommend it in all 


cases of rheumatism. 
(Signed) DR. F. L, ROGER. 





POLYNICE OIL 


Imported from Paris, 50 cents per bottle. 
Sent on receipt of price. 

Dr. Alexandre, specialist of Paris, 1218 G 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress St. 
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